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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Speech with which Ministers have advised the Queen to com- 





iness of the Session, records the entire acceptation : le ton \ es 
ee eee , . still open litigation with the United States. 


of the Free-trade policy by the recently Protectionist Ministry ; 
and at the same time, paradoxically enough, the document, 
coupled with the speeches that explained it, puts it beyond a 


doubt that Ministers haye from the first been shuffling with the | 


mublic. The paragraph on this main point, in the Speech from the 

hrone, is remarkable in its terms, which have been the subject 
of general criticism. It is not only contradictory, but it insinuates 
something more than is stated. Ministers accept a Free-trade 
policy, not on any formal declaration by Parliament after the elec- 
tion, but, it would appear from the Speech, on the evidence of the 
facts—on “the generally improved condition of the country, and 
especially the industrious classes.” The decision of the election is 
avcepted on the calculation of the Whippers-in ; a species of levity 
in form which marks how little the Minister had actually relied 
on the decision of the country for his own doctrine. On the con- 


trary, independently of that decision, he accepts the Free-trade | 


policy on the strength of its successful working. But in the Royal 
Speech he proceeds to suggest, that “if, in contributing to this 
happy result”—that is, “the gencrally improved condition of 
the country and especially the industrious classes”—the recent 
legislation “at the same time inflicts an inevitable injury on 
certain important interests,” Parliament should consider how 
“to mitigate that injury,” and “to enable the industry of 
the country to meet” “ unrestricted competition.” Thus, Par- 
liament is asked to defend “industry” against the “ injury” 
inflicted by measures which have “generally improved” the 
condition of “the industrious classes.” 
sidered to make Queen Victoria the instrument for laying such a 
proposition before Parliament. 


the word “wisdom” and the disparaging name for Free-trade as | 


“unrestricted competition,” also indicate a more than lurking ani- 
mus against the 
any reserve: Mr. Disraeli equally disclaims any intention to palter 
with the explicit acceptance of Free-trade; only he avows that the 
same principle which has been established in commerce must be 


carried out in finance. What this means, it is impossible to under- | 


stand; and he takes a fortnight longer before he will expound the 
practical measure to which he alludes thus enigmatically. 

Not satisfied with the amount of explicitness in the Royal 
Speech, Mr. Charles Villiers announces that he intends to bring 


forward a motion on the 22d instant, “ which will put the question , 


upon so clear and intelligible a footing that there shall be no further 
doubt about it.” Mr. Disraeli was particularly anxious that Mr. 
Villiers’s motion should stand over until the development of his 
own financial scheme—that is, until the 26th; but Mr. Villiers 
adhered to his original intention. It is desirable that the question 
should be settled once for all, and it is quite right that it should 
be considered independently of any ulterior question. Mr. 
Disraeli himself ought to have no objection ; for if he is to accept 
Free-trade as the basis of his financial corollary, there can be no 
difficulty in his establishing that foundation first, before the super- 
structure shall be raised upon it. 

It is not only the equivocal language of the Speech, or the ab- 
sence of any light from Mr. Disraeli, but there are other signs 
of a vacillation that ought to be ended at once. While the 


seconder of the Address concurred with Ministers in adopting Free- | 
In the House of Lords, | 


trade, the mover remained a Protectionist. 
that statement may be almost reversed; the tone of the seconder 
was highly Protectionist. And here and there in the de- 
bates Protectionist murmurs were heard. On the other hand, 
all sections of the Opposition have agreed upon a prompt decision. 
Tord John Russell, who sat between Sir Charles Wood and Sir 


Certainly it was ill-con- | 


The sarcastic touch in the use of | 


—? adopted. Lord Derby, indeed, disavows | 


James Graham, with Mr. Cobden at his back, gave Mr. Villiers 
his unqualified support. Mr. Villiers, therefore, is the spokesman 
for the united Liberal party; and the question is no longer in the 
exclusive hands of the Manchester section. 

If we look for information either to the Speech or the Ministerial 
commentary respecting the other branches of administration, we 
must be disappointed. We only see enough to create doubt. The 
usual assurances from Foreign Powers, for example, are belied by 
the whole body of news from all parts of the world. But the very 
terms of the Speech cast suspicion on the nature of our Foreign 
relations. The allusion to “the Prince President of the French 
Republic ” is an innovation, and indeed a departure from offi- 
cial form, implying some coquetry with the chief of the Re- 
public, unknown to us officially as a “Prince”; and the boast 
of codperation with that Prince in the Argentine Republic also 
suggests the question, why it is thus paraded ? The Speech makes 
us aware that the dispute arising from “ frequent and really well- 
founded eomplaints of infractions of the fishery convention of 
1818” has not been settled. As to the actual state of our relations 
| with Foreign countries, therefore, we learn nothing, save a some- 
| thing in the tone which implies intimacy with the Elysée, and a 





One other fact is quite clear: the late Protectionist Ministry, 
but now the Free-trade Ministry, composed of the party that once 
resisted Reform, must now be added to the list of “Reform ” Minis- 
tries! The Speech has a very long list of reforms, embracing a 
great variety of subjects—India, Law, Secondary Punishments, 
Capitular Institutions, Fine Arts, and the Universities. In the 
last case, the course hinted is peculiar. ‘The desire of the Uni- 
versities” for reform is presumed, and Parliament is invited to 
furnish enabling measures. Here, therefore, in the Reform acti- 
vities of the once Anti-Reform party, we find the same trimming 
between the influences of improvement and those of reaction. 
Ministers offer themselves as an instrument to the University Re- 
form party—as a shield for the University Conservative party. 
Whatever may be the measures that Mr. Disraeli announced as 
| still looming in the fortnight, it is impossible that Ministers 
can long pursue a double course, diverging in opposite directions. 

The debate which arose on this string of seuilies and not very 
intelligible propositions was interesting, less for its eloquence than 
for the practical manner in which the substantial matters were 
handled, especially in the House of Commons. In the House of 
Lords, we are chiefly struck by the eloquent tribute from more 
than one Peer to the Duke of Wellington; and by the national 
tone, nobly elevated above party distinctions, in which Lord Lans- 
downe, followed by Lord Derby, spoke of the Militia, of the de- 
fences, and of the reawakening national spirit. In the House of 
Commons, the speakers went more directly to business in hand. 
Mr. Villiers brought the debate at once to the question of Free- 
trade. Mr. Walpole tried to explain away the air of evasiveness 
in the Speech from the Throne; but Lord John Russell vigorously 
contrasted the obscurity of the admission with the lucidity of the 
facts admitted, establishing the Free-trade policy; and he accom- 
panied this exposition by an “emg declaration in favour of 
abolishing transportation to a// the Australian Colonies. The air 
of Lord John’s speech is that of a man who means business. Mr. 
Disraeli endeavoured to gain time ; but Mr. Gladstone drove home 
the logic of Mr. Villiers’s position; and afterwards Mr. Cobden 
| showed that the whole position of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
‘imitating Sir Robert Peel’s relinquishment of policy but not Sir 
Robert Peel's relinquishment of oflife, was untenable. Lord Pal- 
merston’s adhesion to Free-trade is important as tending to re- 
move one doubt at least respecting his possible alliances. Not 
striking in the eloquence, the debate is interesting for the practi- 
cal issues taken up in it; and the Opposition shines in comparison 
with the Ministerial side, in closeness, substance, and force. 


} 





The light thrown upon our Foreign relations by the Queen’s 
Speech is not rendered more brilliant by the lurid glare which 
gradually illumines the dark prospect on the Continent. Belgium 
| has given way to the coercion put upon her: King Leopold has 

yielded; the Liberal Ministry has succumbed; and a law is an- 
| nounced, not only to restrain the criticisms of the press upon fo- 
reign sovereigns, but also the strictures of public speakers, or the 
satire of caricaturists, under pain of two years’ imprisonment ; and 
we gather that the change of the law is to include some further 
compulsion of juries, lest they should acquit the accused as they 
have done before. It has been said that England did not — 
King Leopold against this coercion; and the more than formal al- 
lusion to “ the Prince President,” which our Foreign Secretary 
| has put into the mouth of Queen Victoria, while her uncle is 

undergoing coercion, strengthens the worst suspicion. , 
In Italy, too, Louis-Napoleonism advances. M. Bonaparte’s 
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protégé, the new “ Liberal” Cavour, is reinstated in Turin; and 
the garrison at Rome is suddenly “ relieved.” ‘ } 
Thus Louis Napoleon is.seoured against any interruption to his 
unconstitutional career from a constitutional neighbour ; and the 
last preparatives for “ the Empire,” abroad as well at home, go on 
capitally. The Senate has arranged the said Empire, subject to the 
lebiscitum ; and has left the succession to be settled chiefly by 
Fonis Napoleon himself. The journals are — at an incl- 
dent which looks a little like a contre-temps. The original draft 
of the Senatis-consultum specified the issue of Jerome as first in 
the collateral succession ; but the draft adopted by the Senate 
omits that provision. Jerome resigns the Presidency of the Se- 
nate, and Louis Napoleon is said to share his anger. But as the 
actual arrangement gives more ate to the nephew, it is not likely 
to have been adverse to Louis Napoleon’s real wish. 








Debates aud Proceedings in Parliament. 





Tue QveeEn’s SPEECH. 

Tue Queen attended Parliament in person on Thursday, to deliver the 
sessional Speech from the Throne. As early as twelve o’clock the doors | 
of the House of Lords were thrown open ; and from that time until the | 
guns announced the arrival of her Majesty, the Peers and Peeresses, the 
Corps Diplomatique, and the Judges, continued to arrive. There were 
present, among other Peers, the Duke of Cambridge, the Duke of Norfolk, | 
the Duke of Neweastle, the Duke of Northumberland, the Archbishop of | 
Canterbury, the Earl of Derby, the Earl of Malmesbury, the Earl of De- 

von, the Bishops of London, Norwich, and Oxford, Lord Redesdale, the | 
Earl of Harrowby, and the Marquis of Londonderry. 

Soon after two o'clock, the Queen, led by Prince Albert, entered the | 
House, and ascended the throne. Lord Derby occupied the old place of 
the Duke of Wellington as bearer of the sword of state ; the Marquis of | 
Winchester carried the cap of maintenance, and Lord Lonsdale the crown. | 
The Commons having been summoned, they arrived with some tumult, | 
and the noise of banging doors was kept up even after the Queen had be- 
gun to read. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir John Pakington, and 
Mr. Walpole, closely followed the Speaker. 

The Queen read, with her usual distinctness and felicity of utterance, 
the following Speech. 

“*My Lords and Gentlemen—I cannot mect you for the first time after 
the dissolution of Parliament, without expressing my deep sorrow, in which 
I am sure you will participate, that your deliberations can no longer be aided 
by the counsels of that illustrious man whose great achievements have ex- | 
alted the name of England, and in whose loyalty and patriotism the interests 
to my throne and of my people ever found an unfailing support. I rely with 
confidence on your desire to join with me in taking such steps as may mark 
your sense of the irreparable loss which the country has sustained by the 
death of Arthur Duke of Wellington. 

“Tam happy to acknowledge the readiness with which my subjects in 
general have come forward, in pursuance of the act of last session, to join 
the ranks of the Militia; and I confidently trust that the force thus raised 
by voluntary inlistment will be calculated to give effective aid to my regular 
army for the protection and security of the country. 

“*T continue to receive from all Foreign Powers assurances of their anxious 
desire to maintain the friendly relations now happily subsisting with my 
Government. 

** Frequent and well-founded complaints on the part of my North Ameri- 
can Colonies, of infractions, by citizens of the United States, of the fishery 
convention of 1818, induced me to despatch for the protection of their in- 
terests a class of vessels better adapted to the service than those which had 
been previously employed. ‘This step has led to diseussions with the Go- 
vernment of the United States; and while the rights of my subjects have 
been firmly maintained, the friendly spirit in which the question has been 
treated induces me to hope that the ultimate result may be a mutually bene- 
ficial extension and improvement of our commercial intercourse with that 
great Republic. 

“The special mission which, in concert with the Prince President of the 
French Republic, I deemed it right to send to the Argentine Confederation, 
has been received with the utmost cordiality; and the wise and enlightened | 
policy of the Provisional Director has already opened to the commerce of | 
the world the great rivers hitherto closed, which afford an access to the in- 
terior of the vast continent of South America. 

“*T have the satisfaction of announcing to you, that the sincere and zealous 
efforts of the Government of Brazil for the suppression of the slave-trade, now | 
nearly extinguished on that coast, have enabled me to suspend the stringent 
measures which I had been compelled reluctantly to adopt; a recurrence to 
which I anxiously hope may be proved to be unnecessary. 

“The Government of her Most Faithful Majesty have fully recognized the 
justice of the claim which my Government have long urged for the abolition | 
of the discriminating duties on the export of wine, and have passed a decree 
for giving complete etlect to the stipulations of the treaty on this subject. 

“You will probably deem it advisable to resume the inquiries which were 
commenced by the late Parliament with a view to legislation on the subject 
of the future government of my East Indian possessions. 

“Gentlemen of the House of Commons—The Estimates for the ensuing year | 
will in due time be laid before you. 

“* The advancement of the fine arts and of practical science will be recog- | 
nized by you as worthy of the attention of a great and enlightened nation. | 
T have directed that a comprehensive scheme shall be laid before you, having 
in view the promotion of these objects, towards which I invite your aid and | 
cooperation. 

** My Lords and Gentlemen—It gives me pleasure to be enabled, by the 
blessing of Providence, to congratulate you on the generally improved con- 
dition of the country, and especially of the industrious classes. If youshould 
be of opinion that recent legislation, in contributing, with other causes, to | 
this happy result, has at the same time inflicted unavoidable injury on cer- 
tain important interests, 1 recommend you dispassionately to consider how 
far it may be practicable equitably to mitigate that injury, and to enable the 
es of the country to meet successfully that unrestricted competition 
to which Parliament, in its wisdom, has decided that it should be subjected. 


} 
| 
“Ttrust that the general improvement, notwithstanding many obstacles, | 
has extended to Ireland; and while I rely with confidence on your aid, 

should it be required, to restrain that unhappy spirit of insubordination and 
turbulence which produces many and aggravates all of the evils which afflict 
that portion of my dominions, I recommend to you the adoption of such a 
liberal and generous policy towards Ireland, as may encourage and assist her 
: o rally from the depression in which she has been sunk by the sufferings of 
ate years, 


** Anxious to promote the efficiency of every branch of our National Church, 






I have thought fit to issue a Commission to inquire and report 
= in - A er md yw inttutions of Me countey ea ee 
ing made more effective for at objects of religious worshi igi 
a ~ wy discipline. . Sious worship, religious 
ve directed that t rts of the Commissioners for inquiring ; 
the system of Education pursued at Oxford and Cambridge chould be ean” 
nicated to the governing bodies of those Universities for their consideration ; 
and I rely upon your readiness to remove any legal difficulties which may 
impede the desire of the Universities at large, or of the several College: 4 
introduce such amendments into their existing system as they may io to 
be more in accordance with the requirements of the present time, 

“The system of Secondary Punishments has usefully occupied the labours 
of successive Parliaments; and I shall rejoice if you shall find it possible to 
advise means by which, without giving encouragement to crime trans- 
portation to Van Diemen’s Land may at no distant period be altogether dis- 
cont The subject of Legal Ref: 

“The subject o ‘orm continues to engage my anxious a j 
The acts passed in the last session of Parliament have loon followed, ~~ yy 
the orders necessary for putting them in operation ; inquiries are in pro- 
gress, by my direction, with a view of bringing into harmony the testament- 
ary jurisdiction of my several courts; and bills will be submitted to you 
for effecting further improvements in the administration of the law, 

‘To these and other measures affecting the social condition of the country 
I am persuaded that you will give your earnest and zealous attention; and It 


| pray that, by the blessing of Almighty God, your deliberations may be guided 


to the wellbeing and happiness of my people. 

The Commons then returned as they came; the gay and handsome vi- 
sitants departed ; and the Lords adjourned until five o'clock ; when they 
met again, and proceeded in earnest with the business of the session, 

Tue Appress. 

The Lorp Cnancettor having read the Queen’s Speech from the 
woolsack, the Earl of Donovenmore moved that an humble address be 
presented to her Majesty in reply to the Speech; and he proceeded to re- 
cite, with occasional commendation and comment, the various paragraphs 
of the Speech, of which the Address was an echo. In passing from the 
paragraph concerning our foreign relations, he regretted that a part of the 
press were pursuing a mischievous course with respect to foreign politics. 
Now since France had organized her system on a new basis, he hoped 
that abuse of the French nation and its government would cease. 

The Marquis of Batu, who seconded the motion, varied his remarks 
from those of the mover by commenting on the success of the Militia Act; 
and by reminding the House, that though they might recognize the good 
effects of recent measures upon the manufacturing interests, yet they 
must not forget that the agricultural classes were “labouring under de- 
pression and suffering distress.” 

The Marquis of Lanspowne wished chiefly to make reference to the 
leading topie of the Speech, which alone induced him to speak; and he 


| claimed to address the House on that topic, not as representing a party, 


but as one of the oldest members of the House, who had noted the whole 
of the Duke of Wellington’s military and civil career. He stood further 


| in this peculiar position, that it had fallen to him, many years ago, to call 


upon the House of Commons to do honour to the memory of the greatest 
Admiral who ever distinguished this country. They were little 
aware then, that at the very moment when we lost that great 
man* who raised the navy so high, there was rising in the East 
a soldier destined to perform the same great service for the army 
of his country. “I feel proud of having lived with such contem- 
porarics,”” In selecting these great men, he did not mean to overlook 


| the fact, that genius of other kinds had risen; but in honouring the heads 


of the military profession, we honoured the defenders of our wealth and 
power. In the present state of the world, we must not look for glory and 
safety merely to industry, science, and art; “you must make up your 
minds to protect them efficiently, and to show yourselves not only one of 
the most prosperous, but one of the most powerful nations of the world.” 
He did not think it needful to dwell in detail on the actions of the illus- 
trious dead; “they are prominent in all men’s minds—they are familiar on 
all men’s tongues, and stamped and engraved on all men’s hearts.” 

Upon the other topics of the Speech he was less inclined to dilate. He 
had nothing to complain of in the progress of the Speech as attempting 
to gain their support or approbation for a special policy. 

“‘T certainly could have wished that in the Speech we have just heard 
from the Throne there had been a less hesitating and a less faltering decla- 
ration of the views of her Majesty’s Government as to those great questions 


| of commercial policy which have been alluded to. I certainly think the 


time has come when, after months and years have elapsed—after all the ex- 

erience which facts could suggest, and after all the arithmetic that has been 
frought to bear on this question of policy in every form and in ——- 
—not only the country, but even her Majesty’s Government, might be ena- 
bled to form a competent opinion upon it. My Lords, that opinion is not 
distinctly expr . It may be natural for the officers of a sinking ship to 
evince a reluctance to desert the vessel, as it may involve their characters 
for humanity, and they may feel that when the ship is sinking they should 
be the last to be seen on deck. (‘‘Hear, hear!” and laughter.) No great 
effort certainly has been made by them to save the ship; and, to do them 
justice, no desire has been shown here or elsewhere to encourage the men to 
uphold the good old cause, or that which we may now call the good lost 
cause, namely, protection, which, I believe, the great mass of the country 
have abandoned because they found that, if they did not abandon it, facts 
would be a cheat, experience a lie, and arithmetic would be good for no- 
thing.” (Cheers.) 

There was no statement as to whether Ministers were about to adopt 
direct or indirect taxation; but he hoped that it might be inferred from 
the silence of the Speech that it is their intention to pursue the happy 
legislation of late years in the same spirit and upon the same principles : 
then they would be entitled to the support of every advocate of Free- 
trade. Lord Lansdowne adverted approvingly to the statement respect- 
ing the slave-trade in Brazil, and promised his best attention to the Mi- 
nisterial measurcs. ie 

Lord Brovewam confined himself to the eulogy of the Duke of Wel- 
lington—the topic upon which he felt it impossible not to speak. 

“ My Lords, it might be misconstrued if I were not to say a word upon 
that at once glorious and painful subject. It asked no gift of prophecy—there 
was no risk in seeing cad tevteliinn that when this day should come—that 
when he who never yielded to man, enemy or rival, should, according to the 
common lot of humanity, yield to a sterner foe—every discord would cease, 
every detraction would be hushed, and, and that there would be one uni- 
versal voice raised to acknowledge his transcendent merits. But, my Lords, 
the result has even surpassed my expectation. All classes of his fellow- 
citizens, all descriptions of persons, without distinction of rank, or sect, oF 
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o—————.w . 

hom: broad—the he served, the allies he saved, the 
country, at oan eae — a just recollection of benefits re- 
adversarice he eneose Peplonees of fedling to » gallant foe—all have 


: fi a nob! 
ceived, pereiy. A aed, uninterrupted accord to celebrate his 





=_ : not the merit of goodness merely, not that which 
ee or z testimony of his almost marvellous fortune, 
but that which I place first and foremost in his great and shinin 

will be ever held up for the imitation as wel 


ay gh of mankind,—his great public virtue; his con- 


ial: his constant abnegation of self; never once during his 

me Renn any bias of passion, or personal or party fecling, for 
one instant to interfere with a steady, vigilant, and constant discharge of 
his duty, in what state soever he might be called upon to discharge it. 
(Much cheering.) Hence I am authorized to say, that his public virtue is 
even more to be revered than his gooduess and his fortune are to be admired. 
My Lords, we are grieving over his irreparable loss. Heavy as that grief 
must be—deeply a8 we feel his loss—yet, God forbid, my Lords, that we 
should ever see the day that his death should be even still more sensibly 
here made a solemn pause for some moments, and 


” ham 
2 of smenet te was for a time inaudible. On his being again heard he 


ing to France; observin, 

vate of - institutions which the French people may have adopted, or 
to dispa any ruler whom they may have chosen to set up over them.) 
“ But noble Lords will — me when I also add, that we lie under no ob- 
ligation whatever to rega’ the words rather than the acts of any Govern- 
ment, be it our own Government or the Government of any country what- 
soever; and, as I believe, either here or elsewhere, when a Government is 
desirous of that a mighty security is provided for that unspeakable 
blessing by free discussion being allowed among the people on all subjects, 
so I am bound to admit that that security is impaired by not allowing to the 
ple any discussion upon whatever subjects or in whatever way they please. 
These measures which had taken place in France may have n but im- 
rfect, and those subsequent measures which are now taking place may be 
absolutely necessary to avert other and more dangerous measures: with all 
that we can have no possible right to interfere; it is no business of ours; it 
is wholly and entirely a foreign matter. I do not, therefore, mean to object, 
but to lament, that anything should have occurred in the policy of any foreign 
state which in any way lessens our ppt and not ours merely, for it 
is the interest of all the world, of humanity itself, that lessens the pro- 
tection of all those interests against the last of events—an interruption of the 
repose of the world. My Lords, I do not fear the arrival of such a ca- 
lamitous event. I trust that such days are far distant. Nay, my Lords, 
I go further, and on the whole I will say I believe they are remote; 
because it is our right undeniable, our bounden duty unquestionable, to 


g that we have no possible right to com- | 
| tion of tea, coffee, tobacco, and sugar, during the last three years; to the 
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take all such measures and all such precautions as shall fully and | 


effectually provide for a defence against them, should they unhappily occur. 
(Cheers.) And suffer me, my Lords, to say, that not only shall we discharge 
our duty, but we shall tender a most appropriate tribute to that great man 
whose loss we now deplore—a tribute which he himself would most prize, 
if we strenuously and promptly set about following the advice which he de- 
livered again and again, and which he so earnestly urged us to do, and 
which he always had near at heari—that of promptly and vigorously pro- 
viding for the defence of the country, in the meanwhile not neglecting, but 
cherishing, our ancient alliances ; alliances always most secure when found- 
ed in their origin on the mutual interests of both parties, and afterwards 
maintained by the interchange of good offices and the strict observance of 


good faith—good faith as between government and government, good offices | 


as between people and people.” (Cheers.) 

The Earl of Derny at once took up the same theme. 

It was impossible for their Lordships to assemble without remembering the 
great loss they had sustained. Pointing to the Duke's usual seat, which 
respect had left unoccupied, he said—‘ As I rise to address your Lordships 
my eyes naturally turn to the head of this table, and looking at the seat to 
which the noble Earl has so appropriately alluded, I miss there one whose 
venerable form occupied that place, and whose gray head, resting upon his 
hand, upraised to assist his imperfect hearing, was listening with conscien- 
tious and laborious attention to the arguments of even the humblest mem- 
ber that might be addressing your Lordships. Again, my Lords, I see him 
rising from his seat, and amid the breathless silence of the House, in home- 
ly phrase, addressing to your Lordships the thoughts of a powerful mind, 
which seized intuitively the very pith and marrow of the matter. Slowly 
and deliberately he gave forth those pithy and sententious maxims which 
were the result of his intuitive sagacity, of his large and matured experience, 
of his deliberate wisdom.”’ It is no light theme ; difficult indeed is the task 
to do justice to its greatness. ‘His unparalleled achievements in the field, 


and all his actions, marked him the great leader; his sagacity in counsel, his | 
loyalty to his Sovereign, his deep devotion to the interests of his country, | 


his noble self-reliance, his firmness and zeal, his abnegation of all self- 
ish views in consideration of the interest of his country,—my Lords, 
all these great and high qualities have already been written in the 
undying page of history; all these are engraven on the hearts 
and minds of his countrymen; all these have been honoured by 
his Sovereign ; all these have been liberally acknowledged and con- 
fessed by the world. My Lords, he is gone. He is gone where hu- 
man honours are worthless. Yet, my Lords, history, while recording his 
meny virtues, will not be unmindful of one great trait that shone through 
his entire character. In all the vicissitudes of his long career, in the battle- 
tield at the head of his troops, in the councils of statesmen, in the cabinet of 
his colleagues, in the chamber of his Sovereign, in the assembled Parliament, 
unbiassed by the blandishments of ambition, and unblinded by the blaze of 
his own transcendant glories, superior to all bias of political party, in every 
stage of his career, his actions were marked by a simplicity and singleness of 
purpose, the never-failing characteristic of every great mind.” (Cheers.) 
Turning from “ such a subject,” Lord Derby proceeded, before taking 


up questions which might interest the public mind, to express his | 7 
| while desirous to the utmost of our power to mitigate that unavoidable injury 


warm approval of the speeches delivered by the mover and seconder of the 
Address. It was a satisfaction to him that no discussion was likely to 
disturb the unanimity of their Lordships in voting the Address. He con- 
eurred with Lord Brougham in the lan uage which he held with respect 
to our foreign relations. It was their obvious duty to recognize the right 
of every state to regulate its own affairs ; but while doing so, they were 
bound to look to acts rather than professions. He had no apprehension 


and any foreign state whatsoever. 

a cordially concur with the noble Marquis and the noble and learned 

rd, that it is not to the professions, it is not to the friendly acts of any 
foreign country, that a nation must trust which desires to be independent. 
When she is anxious to avoid all cause of offence and irritation, her real 
permanent security must rest on her own capacity for internal defence in 
the first instance, and next on her organization. It is subject for congra- 
tulation, that, notwithstanding the efforts made in various addresses by in- 
dividuals—of whom I may say that, whatever their motives, their policy is 
Most mistaken—to ridicule the purely defensive force which was established 
by the act of last session of Parliament, and to which his sanction was given 
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in the last speech delivered by the noble Duke,—notwithstanding the efforts 
made by various parties to prevent the formation and organization of that 
force, it is matter of congratulation that there still exists throughout the 
country that strong British feeling, that attachment to the institutions of the 
country, and that readiness to Semenstrate such attachment not by words 
but by actions, which, in spite of many difficulties, has brought’ into the 
field and to a great extent advanced to a state of efficiency, as valiant'and 
able a body of the young men of this country as ever volunteered their ser+ 
vices in defence of a country at the hottest period of the severest. war.” 
(Cheers.) 

ane is Greeting its attention to the “yr of national defence ; 
and its hands would be greatly strengthened by the tone and language of 
Lord Lansdowne. . . 

Lord Derby then passed on to “a topic of paramount importance” — 
that topic where her Majesty congratulates the country on its generally 
“improved condition.” He explained “ improved condition” to 
the gradual and satisfactory recurrence each year to improvement, uati 
we have returned in every respect to the state of 1846, and in some ree 
spects have gone beyond it. To test the condition of the “ industrious 
classes,” he referred to the continuous and increasingly rapid consump- 








fact that the total deposits and withdrawals from the savings-banks ba- 
lanced for the first time since 1847. Ie contrasted the favourable finan- 
cial condition of manufacturing districts during the period of distress, 
against that of the agricultural districts. From 1848 to 1851 inclusive, 
the balance withdrawn from savings-banks in the agricultural districts 
alone amounted to nearly 2,500,000. As there had been a recurrence to 
the prosperity of 1846, he would not shrink from expressing an opinion 
with respect to the causes which have been at work. 

“*T don’t hesitate from making the acknowledgment, that, in my view, a 
great portion of the prosperity of the agricultural and manufacturing la- 
bourers is to be attributed to that legislation, combined with other causes, 
which have given them the advantage of cheap and abundant food, and at 
the same time, which other circumstances prevented from being accompanied 
with those concomitant evils which we predicted. What are the circum- 
stances to which I refer as having neutralized the injurious effects of the 
system introduced, while they permitted it to come into full operation so 
that there should be a cheap and abundant supply of food ? I don't hesitate 
to say that I concur in a great measure with my noble friend the noble Earl 
behind me, [Lord Donoughmore,] in attributing the result to two: causes,— 
the extensive discovery of gold; and the extensive emigration which has taken 
place, partly arising from that discovery, and partly influenced by other 
causes, and which has been still increasing in extent within the last few 
years.”” 

He had apprehended that a fall in the price of provisions would bring 
about a corresponding fall in wages; but there his apprehension had not 
been verified by fact. Lord Derby criticized the passage on this point 
in the late speech of Mr. Macaulay at Edinburgh, where he said, “ though 
bread was cheaper in the State of Ohio than in England, wages were 
higher in Ohio than in England.” Lord Derby contended that it was net 
a fair comparison, as the condition of the two countries was so different. 
Ile further contended, that the easing of the labour-market by the vast 
emigration of the last three years, which amounts to nearly 830,000, and 
the gold-discoveries which have rendered money easy, must have helped 
to keep up wages. THe was bound, however, to look not to causes but to 
practical results and public feeling. Recapitulating the promises which 
he made last session on the issue of an appeal to the country, he said— 

“ That appeal has been made ; and I have no hesitation in saying to your 
Lordships, that with respect to the imposition of any duty on corn and 
provisions, not only is there not that large majority without which I de- 
clared that I would not submit such a proposition to the consideration of 
Parliament, but the country, by a very large and very undoubted majority, 
including a very considerable proportiom of representatives of the agri- 
cultural districts themselves, have declared that, whether it might be de- 
sirable or not as a matter of policy, yet, in the present state of the country, 
they determine not to go back from that system of legislation which has 
been established ; they will not consent to the imposition of any tax on the 
introduction of provisions. My Lords, I say that that question carries with it 
the whole financial policy of the country. It might have been ible to 
adopt a system of Free-trade, as it is commonly called, and to have made 
those particular articles exceptions from that general poliey ; but itis not 
possible to lay down a system of policy by which you should have free 
trade in corn and provisions, and by which you should not follow up, 
as far as possible, the same principle with regard to other matters. 
If I understand that which is intended by the common expression ‘ free 
trade,’ I take it to mean this —that you will not impose taxes for 
the purpose of protection of individual and local interests; that you will im- 
pose taxes for the purpose of revenue, and of revenue only; and that in the 
mposition of those taxes you will have especial reference to lightening the 
burdens which may be imposed upon those articles that mainly enter into 
the consumption of the great mass of the community. Now, in that system I 
see much of advantage ; Ido not deny that I see much of difficulty and future 
embarrassment. I sve great present advantage; I am not sure—God forbid 
but I should be wrong—that that system may not lead to future embarrass- 
ment, by necessary consequent changesin our financialsystem. But I do not 
hesitate to say, after the opinion which has been pronounced by the country, 
whatever may be the views of myself or of my friends as to what would have 
been the desirable policy, that a recurrence to such a_ policy is in itself im- 
practicable, and that it it were practicable it would be most undesirable to 
raise such a question of controversy among large masses of the people. On 
the part, then, of myself and of my colleagues, I bow to the decision of the 
country; and, having so bowed, I declare on their part and on mine, that 


which the adoption of the policy to which I refer has inflicted, and must in - 
flict, upon important classes, [ do not adopt it with any reserve whatever. 
I adopt it frankly, as the decision of the country ; and honestly and fairly I 
am prepared to carry it out as the decision of the country.” : 
THe hoped that, after this declaration, Lord Lansdowne would not think 
Ministers either required time to make up their minds or faltered in their 


of the interruption of the terms of amity existing between Great Britain | intention. 


It would be improper in him to enter on a full detail of the measures 
mitigatory of the injury inflicted by Free-trade ; but if they would wait 
“one short fortnight,” the Chancellor of the Exchequer would “lay be- 
fore the other House of Parliament, in full detail, t financial mea- 
sures which, in the present state of affairs, her Majesty’s Ministers are 
of opinion should be adopted.” Their Lordships, or the other House, 
might dissent from those measures, and in that case prevent the adoption 
of a policy, which, with no difference of opinion among them, Ministers 
have adopted subsequently to the general election. They would endea- 
your honestly to carry out the policy to which they had hitherto objected, 
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“‘ as if we were ourselves the authors of that policy” ; but nevertheless, 
they would abstain from no effort which in the collective judgment ae 
have the effect of mitigating the unavoidable effects of that policy whic 
the nation has now finally adopted. 

After a few inaudible remarks from Lord Starrorp, the Address was 
agreed to, and ordered to be presented. 


The House of Commons, which adjourned after the delivery of the 
Queen’s Speech, met again at four o'clock. ‘There was a great attendance 
on both sides. The position of Members has not much altered since last 
July. Sir James Graham sat on the front Opposition bench, next to Mr. 


Macaulay, and immediately in front of Mr. Cobden, with whom he chatted | 


for some time. Lord John Russell sat between Sir James Graham and 
Sir Charles Wood. Mr. Labouchere, Sir Francis Baring, Mr. Vernon 
Smith, and Mr. Baines, sat on the same bench. Below the Opposition 
angway, Lord Palmerston took up his post, alone among the Peelites— 

r. Gladstone, Mr, Sidney Herbert, Mr. Goulburn; and behind these 
were grouped the Irish Members. On the Treasury benches were, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir John Pakington, Mr. Walpole, Mr. 
Henley, Lord Stanley, Lord John Manners; and behind them the mover 
and seconder of the Address, and a compact array of Ministerialists. Sir 
Robert Inglis and Mr. Henry Drummond sat below the gangway. 

The Spraker having read the Queen’s Speech to the House, Lord 
Tovatne moved the Address. In running over the topics suggested by 
the Speech, he dwelt mainly on the death of the Duke of Wellington, 
the Militia, and Free-trade. He believed that it would not only be im- 


politic but impossible to retrace the steps recently taken in our commer- | 


cial policy; but he betrayed very strong leanings towards Protection. 
Mr. E. C. Eorrron, who seconded the Address, differed from Lord Lo- 
vaine in showing decided tendencies to Free-trade. He was cheered by 
the Opposition when he admitted that our prosperity was mainly due to 
recent legislation. 

The Sreaker having put the question on the Address, Mr. Cuarres 


Viturers rose to make a few observations. He was certainly anxious to | 
avoid discussion, and he agreed that responses to the Crown should be | 


made with unanimity. But it was desirable to know the opinion of the 
Government ; and he complained that Parliament was not “ sufficiently in- 
formed ”’ upon some matters of deep interest. To establish this complaint, 
he referred back to his conduct last session, and the promises of the Mi- 
nisters. There had been an appeal to the country, and now they were 
called together to see whether there was a coincidence of opinion between 
the Ministry and the House. In the Speech, there was not a distinct, 
clear, tangible avowal, that the Ministers were reconciled to the existing 
commercial policy : the House did not feel at ease as to the permanency 
of that policy; neither from the speeches of the mover and seconder of the 
Address nor from the Queen’s Speech did they know whether Ministers 
had abandoned their opinions on the subject of Protection. 

There was an allusion to the prosperity of the industrious classes, but 
there was also a reference to injury inflicted on certain interests. Why, if 
the working classes were well off, what was the meaning of the statement, 
that something required to be done to relieve the injury inflicted upon 
some other class? That was one of the great points in issue on 
this matter. The opinion advocated on this side of the House was, that 
Protection was an unqualified mischief; that it was not only an enormous 
mischief to the community at large, but that there was no exception to its 
being mischievous, and that it was an evil even to the interests supposed to 
be protected. It was a protection to the landed interest by means of a mo- 
nepely of the food of the country; and therefore, to talk of injury done to 
any class by destroying what was a monopoly of the food of the people, was 
a statement which he did not like to say what he thought of. It was almost 
an insult to the people of this country to talk of persons being injured by 
the removal of an injury that had been inflicted on the mass of the people 
for a period of thirty years. But the whole phraseology of this paragraph 
was indistinct, vague, and, somehow or other, intended to confuse. He 
thought it depended a little on the tone that was assumed by gentlemen on 
the one side of the House what interpretation might be put on it by the 
other. It was said there had been “recent legislation.” That was a very 
curious expression. Why not speak plain English? Why not use language 
that would be intelligible? If great advantage had been derived to the 
working classes from the repeal of the Corn-laws, why not state it? And 
if any injury had been done to anybody by repealing the Corn-laws, let that 
be made clear ; at any rate clear, distinct, without question, and unequivocal, 
The y gery would have the decision of the House on that point. (Cheers.) 

As he and those who concurred with him were dissatisfied with the 
passage referred to in the Queen’s Speech, he gave notice that, probably 
on the 22d of the present month, he would submit a motion putting the 


question on such clear and intelligible grounds that there should be no , 


doubt with respect to the opinion of Parliament upon it. 
Iiere a long pause ensued, and a little tittering when a wag shouted for 
“ Mr. Booker!” 


Out of patience, at length, Mr. ums rose, and said there seemed to be | 


a want of spirit on the other side to take up the challenge of Mr. Villiers. 
We are prosperous: had not a single man opposite the courage to’ stand 
up and avow that prosperity arose from the repeal of the Corn-laws ? 
Ministers were unfortunate not yet to have made up their minds. If he had 
the writing of a Queen’s Sceth, he thought he could make it intelligible 
to all classes. Besides, there was an omission in the Speech: he did not 
understand why Government had not alluded to the subject of continu- 
ance of the Income-tax ? 

Mr. Watrote defended the Ministerial silence, on the ground that it 
was their duty to wait and see whether any amendment would be moved. 
He agreed with Mr. Villiers, that they were met at that unusual season 


finally to settle the commercial policy of the country. As to the para- | 


graph which was objected to, it was neither evasive nor deceptive, but 
carefully worded in order to prevent a warm and heated discussion, fol- 
towed by a hostile amendment “either from the Ministerial or the oppo- 
site side of the House.” It was the custom to be unanimous; but if Mr. 
Villiers desired to move an amendment, Ministers were prepared to take 
the discussion. Their measures were ready; and after the funeral of the 
Duke of Wellington, the Chancellor of the Exchequer would lay a state- 
ment of them before the House. Surely there was enough in the Speech 
to enable “everybody to draw his inference,” that Ministers did not in- 
tend to reverse recent commercial legislation. 

Lord Joun Russert thought a debate undesirable. Touching on the 
Address, he only alluded to the Duke of Wellington; and, passing the 
Militia with congratulations, he came to the commercial topic of the 
Speech. In this he concurred with Mr. Villiers. The passage was not 
sutisfactory, Lord Derby ought either to have maintained the opinion, 





which “ from 1846 to the present time, or atleast until Fe 

he took office, he constantly expressed,—and which he wep heme pe 
such energy and earnestness, that he declared an departure from those 
principles of Protection to which he adhered would be a departure from 
consistency and a loss of personal respect,”"—or he should have manfull 
declared that he was mistaken in those views, and that he was ready rd 
adopt their opposites and to act on them in future. Then the House and 
the country would have been satisfied. Whereas we have a continuance 
of that ambiguity and doubt which have perplexed the country. The 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, speaking out boldly and 
distinctly, says we shall come to a settlement : then why not let us have 
a clear declaration from Parliament ? Lord John reviewed the doings of the 
| last ten years—the whole modification of our commercial system durin; 
that time; which he declared to have effected as great a change of policy 
adopted by a great country as is recorded in the history of the world, — 
a change than which nothing has been more important in its effects sines 
the Revolution of 1688. 

“ Tf this system is one of such gravity,—if, on the one hand, some main- 
tain it is a system ruinous in its effects, while, on the other, some maintain 
that it is a system by which the industrious classes have received benefit,—I 
affirm that we ought not to evade the question in this way, however much 
we wish to avoid a division this night, and that the House of Commons 
ought to give its verdict upon that question. The right honourable gentle. 
man says there is no intention to revert to the policy that prevailed pre- 
viously to 1848. Iam very glad to hear that declaration from him; but 
there are certain words in this paragraph which look like giving artificial 

rops, and therefore artificial prices, which is the old principle of Protection 

isguised in another way; and therefore, for this reason alone, it is neces- 
rom should have something clear and distinct, and not allow ourselves 
to enveloped in that mist by which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might wish, like some of the goddesses of old, to conceal himself.’’ 

Referring to Ireland, Lord John was glad to see the promise of a wise 
and generous policy ; but what meant the phrase “a spirit of insubordi- 
nation and turbulence?” He denied that there was any such spirit at 
present existing in Ireland ; and asserted that there are hopeful symptoms 
visible in that country. He was glad to find that the University Com- 
missions, which Lord Derby condemned as illegal, were now acknowledged 
as productive of fruit. On the paragraph referring to secondary punish- 
ments Lord John made some remarks respecting the convict system. He 
was glad to find that measures will be adopted by which transportation to 
Van Diemen’s Land may at no remote period be abolished. 

“There are two circumstanes which give a new aspect to that subject. 
The one is, we have given popular institutions to our Australian Colonies; 
the other is, the recent discoveries in part of those colonies. It is obvious 
that those two circumstances make it necessary to revise the whole subject; 
and Iam very glad to find that the Secretary of State for the Colonies, to 
whom I took the liberty to speak upon this subject soon after he entered into 
office, has come to a conclusion which appears to me to be a wise one upon 
this subject. I hope, however, it is not intended to confine the cessation of 
transportation to Van Diemen’s Land: I should hope the whole of the Aus- 
tralian Colonies will be relieved from the introduction of convicts from this 
country.” 

Except this question of Free-trade or Protection, Lord John said there 
was nothing which called for anything more than the slight remarks he 
had made. 

The Cuancetior of the Excuraver fancied that if the paragraph dis- 
approved of by Lord John Russell were really evasive, an amendment 
would have been moved. It appeared to him that the two parties in the 
House were both indisposed to a collision. There could be no evasion in 
the description of the principle upon which the commercial policy of the 
country is recognized to be established by the Government; for only one 
point was laid down, and that was “ the principle of unrestricted compe- 
tition.” Government are of opinion that recent legislation has caused 
injury to certain classes; and, says Lord John Russell, that is Protec- 
tionism. Now, when Lord John reminded the shipowners, in his elec- 
tion-address, that they were subject to unjust burdens,—which could 
only be considered such in consequence of recent legislation,—he evi- 
dently thought that it was possible to preserve Free-trade and at the 
same time remove burdens. Was that a Protectionist declaration? “We 
shall endeavour,” said Mr. Disracli, ‘“ to mitigate the injuries caused by 
recent legislation, without disturbing the principle of unrestricted compe- 
tition on which the commercial fabric rests.’”” Lord John had given an 
emblazoned catalogue of the great feats of the Liberal commercial party ; 
but if you look historically at the circumstances, you will find that the 
Prime Minister who was for free corn was opposed to free sugar, and two 
sessions passed before Lord John consented to repeal the Navigation-laws. 
| _‘ Neither I, nor have my colleagues, any intention to propose any policy 

which will give artificial prices, or attempt to give what the honourable 
gentleman on the other side has mentioned as compensation for the losses 
which have been occasioned by the changes in the legislation which has 
regulated the commercial interests of this country :.but what we do say is,— 
and I will state it as distinctly as I can succeed ‘in expressing myself, with 
none of those cloudy words for which the noble Lord has given me credit,— 
that we think those commercial changes have been effected without at tho 
same time a change, a corresponding change, in our financial system ; and I 
say, notwithstanding what the noble Lord has asserted, and the sympathetic 
cheers which he received from one of his late colleagues, who was certainly 
acquainted with that branch of the subject, that it is our intention, believing 
that a proper revision of our taxation = not taken place, to put before this 
House a policy that will place our financial system more in harmony with our 
commercial system.” 

In reply to Mr. Hute’s complaint that mention of the Income-tax 
was omitted, he said it was so omitted because on that subject Govern- 
ment had made up its mind. He hinted that it would be better if Mr. 
Villiers would postpone his motion until the Ministerial statement had 

| been made. Afterwards, the honourable gentleman, ‘so perfect a master 
of debate,” could easily bring forward the counter — He could not 
fix a day, but he thought probably Friday the 26th might be suitable for 
making the financial statement. 

Mr. Giapstonn prefaced a telling specch by reading that portion of 
Lord John Russell’s address at Stirling which related to the Duke of 
Wellington. Having performed this graceful task, he turned to the 
main topic of the oe But before he entered upon it, he remarked 
in reference to what Lord John Russell had said about the inquiries of 
the University Commission, that the statements and recommendations 
resulting from those inquiries must be considered on their merits, with- 
out respect to the nature of the tribunal before which the inquiries were 
i stituted. Returning to the main question, he thought that much had 
been gained by the observations of Mr. Villiers, The paragraph in the 
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peech ited in his mind dissatisfaction and disapprobation. He 
ore + considering we are now upon the winding-up of a great controversy, 
poy Majesty’s Ministers would have acted wisely—would have done 
no more than their duty—had they given a declaration of their commer- 
cial policy placing their intentions beyond dispute. _ 

“T am confirmed in this omy by this defence which has been set up 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; for it appears to me that the Govern- 
a in defending that paragraph, defend it on two principles, which are 
not only not i 
The Secretar: 
graph suitable ] 
with the especial view—of 


on that side of the House—(Laughter)—or on this. 
h was devised to obviate the necessity for an amendment on either side 


Brite House, by declaring nothing that could raise the question of Protec- 
tion, I want to know what becomes of the other defeuve of the paragraph 
which is in the mouth of theChancellor of the Exchequer, that it is not am- 
biguous; that we ma easily draw an inference from it,—namely, that it is 
not the intention of the Government to revive the policy of Protection? Nay, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer goes much further, for he says there is but 
one theme which is categorically declared in the Speech, and this is, that 
unrestricted competition shall from this time forward be the rule of the com- 
mercial policy of this oo But, if unrestricted competition is to be the 
rule, and that is categorically declared in the Speech—the only thing cate- 
gorically declared there—I want to know what becomes of all the tenderness 

ggested b 
= still adhere to Protection? Supposing the Government prepared to ad- 
here to the proposition so categorically declared, that unrestricted competi- 
tion is to be the rule of our commercial policy, if these gentlemen do not 
stick at that, what in the world will they afterwards make a difficulty of?” 


of State for the Home Department says that this was a para- 
for the occasion,—suitable for the occasion !—with the view— 
obviating the necessity for an amendment, either 


The paragraph was ambiguous, and the defences of it set up were irre- | 


concileable. Mr. Gladstone lightly satirized Mr. Disracli’s recommenda- 
tion to Mr. Villiers to meet the practical measure of the Government by 
an abstract proposition. 

“If you ask me what the people want, it is the full, final, solemn sanction 
by Parliament of the system of free trade.”” They want that the party in 

wer shall once for all declare its views. Considering the controversies of 
the past six years, it is not too much to ask Ministers to make up their 
minds on the issue defined by the First Minister of the Crown in 1851. 
“Not,” continued Mr. Gladstone, “that I think there is any doubt about 
the permanency of any of the great measures which have been adopted by 
Parliament in the sense of the Free-trade system: my firm belief is, and 
has ever been, that since July 1846 a return to the Corn-laws has been, 
not difficult, but impossible; and I have ever thought it a great misfortune 
for the country, that a great party in this House, containing many men of the 
highest honour and the highest intelligence—a party representing some of 
the most valuable and essential elements of which a constitutional system is 
rightly framed—should stand together on the basis of objects the attain- 
ment of which has become beyond ihe power of man. I feel that this is an 
evil which should be put an end to on the one hand, and that, on the other, 


the people should understand what is the measure of doctrine of Protection 
put forward at a time when it is just as impossible to restore Protection as | 


to repeal the Bill of Rights or to reconstitute the Meptarchy.”’ We do not 
want abstract resolutions, but a declaration that future’ measures shall be 
framed in consistency with recent legislation. “Ido not call such a de- 
claration an abstract resolution; I call it laying down a rule of conduct; 
and it is a rule of conduct which, in my opinion, the interests of this country 
—_- should at once be established beyond the reach of further doubt or 
cavil. 

He justified distrust on the ground of the composition of the Govern- 
ment; citing Mr. Christopher as an illustration, and asking him what 
construction Ae put upon Mr. Disraeli’s interpretation of the disputed 
paragraph. He ,asked no profession of internal conversion; he only 
asked that those who govern the country should be persons who have 
unequivocally and finally abandoned the idea of proposing a return to a 
Protective policy. He hoped that in discussing secondary questions, they 
would not lose sight of the great end, but take care that the Ministerial mea- 


s'res are a practical exposition of Opposition sentiments ; resting content | 


with nothing that is open to construction and argument and inference, 
but obtaining an assurance that there is no party in the state prepared to 
defraud them of the inestimable boon conferred by recent legislation. 

Mr. Newpercate said a few words. Mr. Curistorner said he bowed 
to the decision of the country. Mr Osnorne made a sarcastic speech. 
Mr, Apper.ey defended Ministers : he thought there was another course 


besides the two pointed out by Lord John Russcll,—namely, that as the | 


Minister could not carry out his own views, he might simply remain at 
rest. 

Mr. Conpen was not satisfied with the paragraph, and he approved of 
the course taken by Mr. Villiers. Ie denied that the agricultural inter- 


est had been injured by Free-trade: they would have to prove their case. | 


He vehemently combated the notion of giving compensation. As to not 
asking Ministers to state explicitly their views, why, if they were left in 
power, and they had the opportunity, they would be sure to carry out 
their secret convictions. 

“ Can it be supposed that right honourable gentlemen would take office, 
holding certain convictions on the greatest question of the day, and that, 
notwithstanding those convictions, if you will tet them remain in office, they 
are perfectly willing to carry out the very opposite policy? That would be a 
very compendious mode of dealing with party politics; it would simplify 
proceedings very much. There would be none of those migrations from one 
side of the floor to the other which occasionally take place. Once ‘in,’ and 
whatever the demands of the country might be, the convictions of gentle- 
men in office would never be any obstacle to their acceding to such de- 
mands.” 

“I would not subject the gentlemen opposite to the ordeal to which they 
subjected the late Sir Robert Peel when he changed his opinions. The hon- 
ourable gentleman who last spoke has talked about the way in which gentle- 
men on this side of the House are constantly assailing those on the other side. 
limagine he must have been mistaken, and have been thinking of what 
happened four or five years ago. ‘The late Sir Robert Peel avowed a change 
of opinions ; yet he was not allowed to remain in peace with his new con- 
victions, though he abandoned office as the price of his conversion. I don’t 
think the gentlemen opposite have any reason to complain of the retribution 
with which they have been visited. I have often felt, and I have often been 
on the point of saying, what I will not hesitate to say now—that the personal 
friends and political colleagues of the late Sir Robert Peel have, in my opinion, 
shown more forbearance towards his assailants than ever I could have done 
with the Christian temper I aim at possessing.” (Laughter and cheers.) 

If they would declare that they had changed their views, Mr. Cobden 
would give his solemn pledge, that from that moment they would never 
hear one taunt from him, But if they did not change, speaking for bim- 


in unison, but which are flatly contradictory to one another. | 


Well then if this para- | 


the other right honourable gentleman for the scruples of those | 


| Council in the afternoon. 


| self and as the representative of a population of a million and a half, they 
should not remain one day in office with his consent. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. E. Bat startled the House by proclaiming his belief that Pro- 
tection was the best policy for this country and all others to adopt. Sir 
Joun Suxtiey congratulated the county of Cambridge on having found 
one man bold enough to say that he is a Protectionist. 

Lord Patmersron spoke briefly. He was glad that one kind of “ pro- 
tection” had been pin nent nar Militia Act. He expressed satisfac- 
tion at the mention made of Brazil. And taking up the thread of the 
debate, he said that there should be some formal declaration of opinion, 
not simply by Ministers, but by the House itself; since the principle of 
Free-trade ought to be consecrated by a vote of that House as the founda- 
tion of all our future legislation. 

The motion was agreed to, and a Committee was appointed to draw up 
| the Address, and report on Friday, 


Cuamman or Lorps’ Commirrers. 
On the motion of the Earl of Denny, Lord Redesdale was reappointed, 
with the cordial assent of both sides of the House, Chairman of the Com- 
mittees of the session. 





Che Eantt. 
Tux Queen remained at Windsor Castle until Wednesday ; and enter- 
tained as her guests, successively, the Duke and Duchess of Terceira, the 
Earl of Hardwick, Professor Sedgwick, Viscount Hardinge, the Duke of 
Brabant, the Count of Flanders, and the Princess Charlotte of Belgium. 

The Earl of Derby and the Earl of Malmesbury had an audience of the 
Queen on Tuesday. 

The Queen and Prince Albert left Windsor on Wednesday, and arrived 
at Buckingham Palace ; where her Majesty held a Court and Privy 
At the Court, M. Musurus had an audience to 
present Nubar Bey, who has been sent bythe Pacha of Egypt with a pre- 
sent of some horses for her Majesty. Colonel Schiafino, accompanied by 
Colonel Facio, Mexican Charge d’ Affaires, had an audience of the Queen, 
The Colonel has brought some ponies as a present to her Majesty from 
the President of Mexico. Lord Derby, Lord Westmoreland, Lord Lons- 
dale, and the Duke of Northumberland, had audiences. The Privy 
| Council was attended by nearly all the Ministers; and the Queen's 
Speech on the opening of the session was settled. The Marquis of Win- 
chester took the oaths on his appointment as Lord-Lieutenant of Hamp- 
shire ; and Lord Bateman on his appointment in Hertfordshire. 

The Queen went in the usual state on Thursday tothe Hlouse of Lords, 
to open the session of Parliament. Her Majesty quitted Buckingham 
Palace a little before two o'clock, and returned a few minutes past three, 
On this occasion “ Queen Victoria’s weather” was absent: the day was 
wet and dismal, and the first session of Lord Derby's Parliament opened 
in mist and gloom. 

The Queen and Prince Albert, accompanied by the Prince of Wales, 
the Princess Royal, Prince Alfred, and the Princess Alice, the Duke of 
Brabant, the Count of Flanders, and the Princess Charlotte, visited Chel- 
sea Hospital to witness the lying in state of the remains of Arthur Duke 
of Wellington. 

In consequence of the approaching funeral of the Duke, the birthday 
of the Prince of Wales was not kept on Tuesday with the ceremonics 
usual on that occasion. 

The Queen, Prince Albert, and the Royal children, returned yesterday 
afternoon to Windsor Castle. 

Che Pirtropolis. 

At a meeting of the Clergy of London, held inSion College on Monday, 
it was resolved, on the motion of Dr. M‘Caul, “ That a report having been 
widely circulated that a majority of the clergy of the Church of England 
| and Ireland are desirous that the Convocation now assembled should pro- 
| ceed to business, the President and Fellows of Sion College beg to be per- 
mitted to state that they do not participate in that feeling, nor believe 
that under present circumstances such a course would be expedient.” An 
| 
| 


amendment to adjourn proceedings sine die, moved by the Reverend Mr, 
Scott, was defeated. 

Summoned by the committee of the Protestant Defence Association, a 
meeting, over which Lord Shaftesbury presided, was held on Wednesday, 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern, to protest against the practice of auricular 
confession, and against the revival of Convocation in the Church of Eng- 
land. Among the notable persons present were the Earl of Cavan, the 
Reverend Lord Wriothesley Russell, the Reverend Montague Villiers, the 
Honourable Arthur Kinnaird, the Reverend Canon Stowell, Sir Harry 
Verney, Mr. J.C. Colquhoun, General Maitland, Sir George Pollock, 
Admiral Vernon Harcourt, Mr. John Thornton, and Mr. John Macgregor. 

The main topics to which the speakers addressed themselves were the 
confessional, the Tractarians, Convocation, and the Bishops of the Church. 
In the opening of his speech, Lord Shaftesbury informed the meeting, that 
efforts had been made to bring the practices at Plymouth before either the 
Ecclesiastical or the Criminal Courts; but they had been unsuccessful. 

“A third attempt was made to bring the case before the Primate of Eng- 
land, the Archbishop of Canterbury; and an appeal was made to his power 
to see how far he could put a prohibition upon the progress of these practices. 
But that great and worthy Prelate gave for answer, that he was wholly 
powerless, and that there was nothing left but to appeal to public opinion, 
(Cheers.) Therefore it is that to public opinion we have come; and we 
make to it our appeal; and we announce our determination never to de- 
sist, till, under the Almighty’s blessing, we are heard and felt through the 
} length and breadth of the empire.” (Cheers. 

Auricular confession was universally denounced, as immoral, and in- 
consistent with the doctrines of the Church of England. But in treat- 
ing of Convocation, while both Lord Shaftesbury and Sir Harry Verney 
agreed in heartily condemning that institution, which was so justly ex- 
tinguished in 1717,—and in w hich the laity had no place,—yet both also 
agreed in the opinion that a form of church-government on reasonable 
and moderate terms, in which the laity of the Church should not only 
have a great but a dominant share, was well worthy of consideration, 
Besides attacking the Tractarians and Convocation, the Reverend Canon 
Stowell called upon the Bishops to come forward, one and all, and settle 
the confessional question. But the most remarkable point in his address 
was a recommendation that the people should take a part in the election 
of the Bishops, is proposal is, that upon the occurrence of a vacancy 
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in a diocese, every incumbent, acting with his churchwardens, should put | 


down three names, with a veto on two of them to the Queen. 

The Earl of Cavan briefly related that he had just returned from Flo- 
rence; that although the deputation which waited on the Grand Duke to 
obtain the release of the Madiai had failed, Lord Roden had seen both the 
husband and wife. [This was purely an episode in the meeting.] The other 
speakers dwelt on the two controversial subjects which the meeting was 
called to consider; and resolutions objecting to the revival of Convoca- 
tion, and denouncing auricular confession, were adopted. 


Lord Brougham presided over a meeting of the Society for the Amend- 
ment of the Law, on Monday; the first of the session 1852—3. Mr. 


Stewart, the Secretary, laid before the Society a return of reports made | 


by the Committees of the Society from 1814 to 1852; and stated the 
results which had followed their publication, whether by act of Parlia- 
ment or otherwise. The return was arranged under five heads. The first 
was “the Law of Property.” Six acts or sections of acts, wholly or par- 
tially embodying the recommendations of these reports, had been passed. 
Under the second head, “the Common Law,” cight of the recommenda- 
tions of the Committees had become law. The third head was “ Equity,” 
and the views of the Society had been embodied in the Masters’ Offices 
Act. Partially also the recommendations of the Criminal Law Committee 
had been adopted ; especially with reference to prison discipline and sum- 
mary punishment for larcenies. Under the miscellaneous head no re- 
commendations were reported as having been adopted by the Legislature. 
A paper on the Registry of Deeds, by Mr. Forsyth of Yorkshire, was read 
by Mr. Cookson. Mr. Stewart said the paper was to give information on 
the subject on which Mr. Henry Drummond, who is a member of the 
“Tog intends to move in the House of Commons for leave to bring in 
a bill. 

The following resolutions were then put and agreed to— 

**], That the present state of the law relating to the transfer of land is highly 
unsatisfactory. 2. That a cheaper, simpler, more expeditious, and more ac- 
curate system, is exceedingly desirable. 3. That to effect this object, the 
transfer of land should, as far as possible, be assimilated to the transfer of 
stock. 4. That; in particular, purchasers and mortgagees should be relieved 
from the necessity of inquiring into equitable interests in land. 5. That the 
power to shorten the present practice us to titles to land should be conferred 
on a competent tribunal. 6. That it is absolutely necessary to control, tax, 
and moderate more effectually than at present the expenses connected with 
the transfer of land.” 

On the second resolution Mr. Peachey proposed an amendment, that 
all real property should be reduced to simple socage tenure. After a 
short discussion, this amendment was ordered to be taken into consider- 
ation at the next mecting. 








A numerous mecting of Germans and other refugees was held on Tues- 
day, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, to commemorate the shooting of Robert 
Blum under the ramparts of Vienna, in November 1848. Orations were 
delivered in German by Arnold Ruge, Oskar, Falke, and Johannes Ronge ; 
in English by Dr. Tausenau, the well-known leader of Vienna, and by 
Ingram Lockhart. The speechmaking was followed by a supper. Robert 
Blum, it will be remembered, was a Leipsice bookseller, and a noted 
leader of the Democratic party in the Frankfort Parliament. Tle went 
to Vienna during the insurrection there, was seized by the troops under 
Prince Windischgriitz, and summarily shot. His name is to the Ger- 
mans of the present day what that of ’'alm was to the Liberals of 1814. 

Louis Kossuth appeared and spoke in public on Wednesday, for the 
first time since his return from America. The occasion was a meeting 
of the Society of the Friends of Italy, in the Music Hall at Store Street. 
On one side of the chairman, Mr. P. A. Taylor, sat - pl izzini, and 
on the other Kossuth. Mr. Robert Lowe M.P., Mr. Crawford M.P., 
Professor Newman, Mr. William Coningham, Mr. William I. Ashurst, 
and others, were on the platform. ‘The speeches referred almost wholly 
to foreign matters. Mazzini stated, that since the executions at Siniga- 
glia forty-two people had been shot at Ancona. Jossuth spoke brietly, 
and reluctantly, on a call from the meeting. He had but one speech— 
“Up, boys, and at them!” and until he could utter that, le had done 
with oratory. Both the exiles were warmly received. When Kossuth 
sat down there were cries of “‘Lowe’’; but the chairman, who had 
already committed himself to the dissolution of the meeting, did not take 
advantage of the call, 


Jos ph h 





resolved, on the motion of Mr. Clement George, that a new parish burial- 
ground should be provided under the provisions of the Metropolis Inter- 
ment Act of last session. 





The nuisances created on the Grand Junction Canal at Paddington, by divers 
dust-contractors, seem for atime to have been put down by a parish prosecu- 
tion. In 1850, no fewer than five contractors were convicted at the Middle- 
sex Sessions; but judgment was respited, to allow them an opportunity to 
abate the nuisances. Since that time, Stapleton, one of the defendants, 
has been fined 300/. for continuing to poison the ucighbourhood by accumu- 
lating on his wharf the refuse of Covent Garden Market. On Monday last the 
other contractors came up for judgment. Mr. Sergeant Adams stated that 
they now conducted their business in a way not to offend or hurt their neigh- 
bours; and he sentenced each to pay only the nominal five of a shilling, 
but cautioned them to beware of offending in future. 

The capital sentence passed on Cannon the sweep, for “‘attempting to mur- 
der’’ Policeman Dwyer, has been commuted to transportation for life. 

The use of the old English weapon the fist seenis to be going out of fashion 
even among boys: two mere children are in custody for stabbing their bro- 
thers this week, in one case with fatal effect. 
teen, living in Molyneux Street, Marylebone, teased and struck his brother 
William, eleven years old; William retaliated by throwing a knife at 
Charles; it entered the left lung, and the patient died soon after, in the 
hospital. 
John, two years older, as he was about to cut a loaf in his mother’s absence ; 
William rushed at his brother with the knife, stabbed him under the ear, 
and inflicted a wound that is pronounced dangerous. 

At the Thames Police Office, on Monday, a charge of stealing brought 
under the Magistrate’s notice a dreadful case of distress. Frederick 
Crowe, aged twenty-five but locking forty, was charged with stealing 
a truck: he had pretended to hire the truck, and then tried to sell it 
for two shillings. He did not deny the act, but pleaded that distress 
drove him to it,—he wanted to get food for his sick mother, his sister, 
his wife and child, and himself, who were starving, When two police- 


men went to arrest him, they were horrified at the condition in which thes 
found the family ; they humanely purchased food and fuel for them, and in 
duced the neighbours to subscribe for their relief. Crowe told the Mac. 
trate that he was a bird-cage maker, but he could get no work at that nor 
anything else, except making canvass jackets; for which he and the famil 

received a miserable payment. Mr. Yardley was puzzled how to act: he 
humanity prompted him to relieve the prisoner and bis family, yet he shrank 
from appearing to reward a theft: but after lecturing the offender, he ob, 

served that the owner of the truck no doubt had no desire to consign the 
miserable man to a prison, and discharged him. 

Mr. Yardley then directed the chief usher to inquire into the condition of 
the family. That officer gave this report. 

**No. 1, Union Place, Stepney Green.— I found Alice Cracknell, who says sheis forty. 
seven years of age, dressed in a petticoat; the upper part of her body covered wit) 
canvass coats, which she was making. Her mind seemed much affected, and on 
appeared to be nearly starved to death. Her arms are like those of a child — 
years of age. Eliza Cracknell, the daughter of the above, dressed the same as the 
mother; a fine girl, aged sixteen years, suffering from illness and want of food. 


| Harriet Crowe and child; the mother only eighteen years old, had nothing but an old 


ern counties before daybreak on Tucsday morning. 


Charles Baker, a boy of four- | 


William Bonner, aged thirteen, was interfered with by his brother | 





frock on, the only frock in the house. She also appeared to be suffering from her 
close confinement in a small and badly-ventilated room, and the want of food, In 
the room there was part of a bench, which is used as a table during the day, and a 
bed for the man Crowe at night. The three women and the man make jackets; and 
by working hard all day, and until two o’clock in the morning, and all day of Sun- 
day, they can earn 7s. per week. They all said they had not tasted food since Friday 
morning, until the time that Police-Sergeant Smith went and gave them a few pence 
out of his own pocket, and a neighbour has given them some old clothes to cover 
the child. They pay 2s. 6d. per week for the two rooms, about five feet wide and 
ten feet long each. One room has nothing in it at all. The man says he could 
make a living if he could get a set of tools, which would cost about 2/. 10s. He 
could make cages and sell about the streets. The family have been relieved by the 
parish with one loaf and a pound of oatmeal. Found lying in one corner of the room 
the remains of a mattress or blanket, which was the only thing in the room except 
an old box used to sit upon.” 

The Magistrate directed that a pound should be appropriated from the 
poor-box for the relief of the family. 

Miss Anne Campbell, who was once an inmate of Miss Sellon’s establish- 
ment, but subsequently seceded, turned Roman Catholic, and published a 
pamphlet concerning Miss Sellon, was reéxamined by the Marylebone Ma- 
gistrate on Monday, on the charge of stealing Mrs. Phillips's jewellery, 
Captain Sellon was present. A good deal of time was occupied in a conver- 
sation about the publication of the letters found on the accused, in the daily 
papers last week,—a publication which was censured as irregular and calcu- 
lated to injure the prisoner. It seems that young Mr. Templeman, son of 
Mrs. Phillips’s solicitor, received the letters from a policeman ; by “ an error 
of judgment,” as the Magistrate said, he had allowed the reporter at the 
court to take copies of them, and that gentleman thought they were of a na- 
ture that warranted their publication. ‘The Magistrate seems to have absolved 
the reporter from blame. Mrs. Phillips was examined, and identified the 
jewels. Cross-examined, she said—‘ I had another set of jewels, which were 
given by me to my youngest daughter. Miss Campbell, the prisoner, urged 
metodo so. She did not urge me to give the other two sets to my eldest 
daughters : they had behaved exceedingly ill.” By her solicitor’s advice, 
Miss Campbell reserved her defence : she was committed for trial, but liberated 
on bail. 

Mr. Robert Henderson Robertson, a bill-broker of Berkeley Square and 
Lothbury, has been committed for trial by Alderman Carden, for stealing a 
issory note for 350/., the property of Mr. John Milnes; and Robert 





promi j : . : i c 
Ilills, clerk to Robertson, has been committed for aiding and abetting his 


employer, by holding Milnes while Robertson ran off with the bill: both the 
accused are admitted to bail. The note had been given by Robertson to 
Milnes in the course of some bill transactions; at a meeting, Robertson got 
the note into his hands}; a personal struggle ensued ; Hills interfered, held 
down Milnes, and the bill-broker escaped with the note. His counsel ad- 
mitted that he had carried it off by * stratagem” ; but contended that the 
circumstances under which it had been obtained from him warranted his 
doing so, though it certainly was not a legal mode of recovery. 

The “gents” who annually amuse themselves and annoy other persons 
by creating disturbances at Jullien’s concerts at Drury Lane Theatre, have 
received a salutary warning. On Monday night a number of these “fast’’ 
young men began their pranks, and carried them so far as to resist and as- 
sault the forbearing policemen. ‘Three of the offenders were brought before 
the Bow Street Magistrate on Tuesday. Garden, a saddler, and Williams, a 
naval oflicer, were fined 5/. each. Richard Kemp, said to be the son of a 
general, and who had seized a policeman by the throat, treated the matter 
very lightly—he had been drinking, and the constable collared him first. 
The Magistrate, Mr. Henry, sentenced this casy geutheman to fourteen days 
imprisonment. 

The extensive premises of Messrs. Paton and Charles, soap-boilers, in High 
Street, Wapping, were destroyed by a fire which broke out at eleven o'clock 
on Saturday night. 





Che Provinces. 

Government has officially notified to the local authorities at Portsmouth, 
that the construction of commercial docks on Government property will 
not be permitted. 

Ata meeting of the Town-Council of Windsor, on Tuesday, thanks 
were voted by acclamation to the Queen and Prince Albert, tor “the 
spontancous and munificent present of their portraits W herewith to deco- 
rate the Town-hall.” 

The Militia are now in training in various counties; and favourable 
accounts are published of the punctuality of the men in answering to the 
muster-roll, and of their progress in soldierly exercises. 
of the North-west- 
The weather had 
On both banks of the Mersey, espe- 
ere awakened out of their 


An earthquake was distinctly felt at different points ¢ 


been wet and sultry for some days. 
cially in the suburbs of Liverpool, persons W t 
sleep by the rocking of their beds like a cradle. One says that “ the bed 
shook so I grasped it, quite startled” ; and he heard a “ subdued rum- 
bling.” Another was roused by “a loud noise and a tremulous motion 
of the house.” A third “heard five or six vibrations” of sound, gra- 
dually decreasing. Toa fourth it seemed as if a “very heavy person 
were walking across the room-floor.” “ The wooden rings on the bed 
of a fifth “rattled as if some one had violently pushed them. Captain 
Grieg, head constable, woke up thinking burglars were in the hone. Sie 
earthquake was heard and felt by the police-oflicers on duty. The s - 

was distinct at Chester, and along the Birkenhead and Chester line ; at Ho y- 
head, Bangor, Conway, and Congleton, “ accompanied by aloud noise. 

At Manchester, and various towns lying round Manchester, it was most 
distinctly felt: “something like the vibration felt in a eee ge house 
when a heavily-laden carriage rattles past”’ ; crockery rattled ; a young 
lady saw her dreasing-table yibrate ; several persons spoke of a “ s¢nsa- 
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i ickness” ; “dogs trembled and were much frightened.” Nearly 
— avait agree in specifying half-past four as the time, and in de- 
scribing the motion as a “ lateral vibratory one.” 

[Accounts from Ireland state that the vibrations of the earth, accom- 
ied by a noise, had been felt nearly at the same time in and around 


Dublin, and in the Wicklow Mountains. ] 


ber of emigrants who left Liverpool during the month of Oc- 
Pwo 17,243 ; ioe 6037 less than the number in the previous 
month, and 3075 less than in the corresponding month of last year. The 
numbers from the Government dépét at Birkenhead, bound for Australia, 


were—242 by the Priscilla, 235 by the Arabian, and 336 by the Thames. 


’ rs and a half ago, Sarah Lister, wife of a labourer at North 
i ne Jee x, died, and was buried. She had seven children by a 
former husband; since her death, one of these, a girl of eighteen, has lived 
on familiar terms with Lister. They quarrelled, aud the girl exclaimed, 
‘You are not going to poison me as you did my mother!” This got abroad ; 
and the upshot has been that the woman’s body has been exhumed, a Coro- 
ner’s Jury summoned, and the viscera taken out in their presence. Dr. 
Taylor is now analyzing them for the discovery of poison. 

Mr. Mark Marks, a Liverpool bullion-agent, and Henry Fairburn, an 
emigration-agent, have been committed for trial by the Liverpool Stipendiary 
Magistrate, on a charge of conspiring to defraud Mr. Robert Gardner, a per- 
son from Leicestershire, of nearly 100/. Mr. Gardner was about to emigrate 
to America; he purchased goods of Fairburn, and on his advice resolved to 
change his English money for a draft on a New York bank. Fairburn in- 
troduced him to Marks. ; ard ) 
in exchange for 305/.,—taking advantage, it is alleged, of the emigrant’s 
ignorance of the value of American money. After embarking, Mr. Gardner 
discovered that he had been victimized, and he came on shore again. When 
arrested, Mr. Marks admitted that there was an “ error” of 40/. in the 
draft. 

An inquiry has been held by the Birkenhead Magistrates into a com- 
plaint of cruel treatment made by a young girl against her master and mis- 
tress, Elizabeth Malcolm had been apprenticed as a servant, by the Liver- 
pool Female Orphan Asylum, to Mr. John Pemberton, a young married 
gentleman who 1s studying for the bar. The girl states that during a 
period of two years both Mr. and Mrs. Pemberton behaved to her with great 
cruelty : she was beaten with a doubled rope, a policeman’s staff, and a poker, 
and she had been locked up for hours in a cellar. This treatment was ad- 
ministered as punishment for trivial faults, A long cross-examination only 
elicited that the girl had been sulky, and had refused to obey orders: but her 
evidence as to the ill-treatment was not impugned. Another servant corrobo- 
rated the girl’s story : two witnesses had heard herscreams. The Secretary 
to the Orphan Asylum gave her an excellent character for good conduct 
while she was in the institution. The Magistrates committed both the ac- 
cused for trial. 





Three men have been killed on the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Railway, near Sheffield, by a fall of earth. A large engine-shed was to be 
constructed on the side of the railway, at the foot of an embankment. A 
deep excavation had been made beneath the embankment for the foundation 
of the walls; the soil was very loose, and the sides of the trench were sup- 

orted by timber and planks. A piece of timber slipped from the workmen's 
hands, struck a support, and caused some of the planks to give way. Fresh 
supports were introduced, but these proved insufficient ; and while four men 
were in the trench, about four o’clock on Friday afternoon, the earth began 
to fallin. One man escaped, but the others were overwhelmed by an im- 
mense mass of soil and timber. It was impossible to attempt the recovery 
of the bodies for some hours, as disturbing the débris would only have brought 
down fresh masses of the railway embankment. As soon as the eager work- 
men could attempt the task with any prospect of success, though even then 
at the risk of their own lives, they began to sink a shaft in the direction 
where the men were buried; and after a time they were surprised to hear 
voices beneath: two of the men were actually got out alive, though only 
speedily to die in the upper air; the third had been killed on the instant by 
a stone breaking his neck. Jeasnall, a carpenter, was uncovered after he 
had been buried for twenty-four hours: timbers had fallen so as to protect 
his head and shoulders; he could speak when taken out, but before any 
medical aid could be rendered a fatal collapse occurred. Kemp, a navigator, 
was in the earth for nearly double the time: his head was boxed in with 
timbers in a most extraordinary way, but was not crushed. Hours before he was 
liberated, the workmen were enabled to administer to him brandy and beef-tea. 
Before any of the timber which hemmed him in could be removed, it was 
necessary to substitute other timbers to ‘act as a roof, and the operators 
worked in perpetual danger of their own lives. At four in the afternoon of 
Saturday the task appeared on the eve of completion, but it turned out that 
the ground required further excavation. At half-past ten at night a scarf 
‘was tied round the poor fellow’s waist in order to hoist him up; when it was 
discovered that one of his legs was fast. The workmen were shocked at find- 
ing that while making the second excavation, and throwing the earth into 
the pit dug for the extrication of Peasnall, they had been burying one of 
Kemp’s legs. They had now to work hard till half-past two next morning 
in order to undo the mistake; when it appeared that the other leg was bound 
firmly among some huge balks of timber. The most tedious task of all had 
yet to be performed: the timber had to be cut away by morsels at a time; 
and it was seven o'clock before the sufferer was drawn from his strange pri- 
son-house. He had then been inthe earth about forty hours: his tall bulky 
frame compressed intoa space little more than three fect in length. A warm 
bath and other stimulants were instantly applied; but, owing to excessive 
injury at the lower extremity of the spine, and general exhaustion, he died 
at half-past two o’clock on Sunday afternoon. 

Mr. Edward Hamnett, an aged gentleman, a spirit-merchant of Liver- 
pool, and one of his nieces, Miss Mary Hamnett, were killed at the Seaforth 
station, on the Liverpool and Crosby Itailway, on Sunday night. Mr. Ham- 
nett usually visited his three nieces at Seaforth on Sundays; last Sunday he 
did so; and one of the nieces accompanied him to the railway station on his 
return. He seems to have got on to the platform as a train was moving for- 
ward. He opened a carriage-door; his niece expostulated, and he shut the 
door ; but directly afterwards he opened another. The moving train pulled 
him off his feet; “ Miss Himnett ¢ ung to his coat; and in an instant both 
were drawn between the carriages and tie platform; and though the train 
was quickly stopped, both uncle and niec» were crushed to death. 

The goods-warehouses of the York and North Midland Railway Company 
at Hull have suffered from a fire which consumed a large building and its 
valuable contents. Five men who were employed upon a fire-engine fell 
into an adjacent dock; four were got out alive, but the fifth perished. 


Farrign aut Culauial. 
France.—The Moniteur, in a supplement published on Sunday last, 
ave an account of the proceedings in the Senate on the 4th, 5th, and 7th 
ovember, respecting the establishment of the Empire, Our readers 








already know that the sitting on the 4th resulted in a proposition to that 
effect, which was accepted by M. Fould on the part of M. Bonaparte. 
Jerome Bonaparte, who had hitherto presided over the Senate, withdrew 
at this sitting, and M. Mesnard took his place. A committee was appointed, 
who selected M. Troplong as their reporter. On the 6th, M. Troplong read 
a very long report, justifying in detail the step about to be taken, and sub- 
mitting the following Senatas-consultum. 

“Art. 1. The Imperial dynasty is reéstablished. Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte is Emperor of the French, under the name of Napoleon Ii. 

‘“* Art. 2. The Imperial dignity is hereditary in the direct descendants, na- 
tural and legitimate, of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, from male to male, by 
order of primogeniture, and to the perpetual exclusion of the females and 
their descendants. 

‘Art 3. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, should he not have any male child, 
may adopt the children and descendants, natural and legitimate, in the male 
branch of the brothers of the Emperor Napoleon I. The forms and condi- 
tions of such adoption shall be regulated by a Senatds-consultum. If, at a 
period posterior to such adoption, Louis Napoleon should happen to have 
male children, the adopted sons cannot be called to the throne until after the 
natural and legitimate descendants. Adoption is interdicted to the successors 
of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte and their descendants. 

“ Art. 4. Louis — a regulates by an organic decree, addressed to the 
Senate, and deposited in his archives, the order of succession to the throne 
in the Bonaparte family, in case he should leave no direct, legitimate, or 
adoptive heir. 

* Art. 5. In default of any natural and legitimate or 1 heir of Louis 


| Napoleon Bonaparte, and of the successors in a collateral line which shall 


Marks gave Mr. Gardner an order for 1025 dollars | 


| provided for the purpose. 


! at home and abroad it is to bi 


derive their right in the above-mentioned organic decree, a Senatds- 
consultum, proposed to the Senate by the Ministers assembled in council, 
with the adjunction of the Presidents, acting as such in the Senate, in the 
Legislative Corps, and in the Council of State, and submitted to the -— 
for acceptance, shall name the Emperor, and regulate in his family the 
order of succession from male to male, to the perpetual exclusion of the fe- 
males and of their descendants. Up to the moment when the election of the 
new Emperor is terminated, the affuirs of the state are to be governed by the 
Ministers then in functions; who are to form a Council of Government, and 
to deliberate by a majority of votes. 

** Art. 6. The members of the family of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, called 
by circumstances within the line of succession, and their descendants of both 
sexes, form part of the Imperial family. A Senatis-consultum will regulate 
their position, They cannot marry without the consent of the Emperor; 
and their marriage, contracted without such authorization, involves the pri- 
vation of all claim to the succession, both for him who has contracted it and 
for his descendants. 

‘Art. 7. The Constitution of 15th January 1852 is maintained in all the 
enactments which are not contrary to the present Senaths-consultum; and 
no modifications can be made in it except in the forms and by the means 

* Art. 8. The following proposition shall be submitted to the people for ae- 
ceptance in the forms determined by the decrees of the 2d and 4th December 
1851—‘ The people desires the reéstublishment of the Imperial dignity in 
the person of Louis Napoleon Bonapart succession in its direct 
descendants natural and legitimate, or vives him the right to 
regulate the order of succession to the th Bonaparte family, as 
provided for by the Senatds-consultum of th y of November 1852,’ ” 

These propositions were passed on the 7th by the Senate, and signed 
by all the members present. Immediately after the sitting, the Senators 
in full costume, and the Cardinals in red robes, went under an escort of 
« avalry to the Palace of St. Cloud, and e in the great gall ry awaited 
the coming of M. Bonaparte. When he arrived he was greeted with 





ith day 











“ Vive I’Empereur !” and M. Mesnard, with a short speech, presented 
the articles above cited. Louis Napoleon replied 

** Messieurs les Senateurs, I thank the Senate for the readiness with which 
it has responded to the wishes of the country, in deliberating on the re- 


Senatdis-consultum 





establishment of the Empire, and in drawing up t 


which is to be submitted to the acceptance of the people. When, forty-eight 
years since, in this same palace, in this same room, and under analogous cir- 
cumstances, the Senate came to offer the crown to the chief of my family, 
the Emperor replied by these memorable words—‘ My spirit will no longer 


be with my posterity from the day when it shall « to merit the love and 
the confidence of the great nation.’ What now most affects my heart is the 
thought that the Spirit of the Emperor is with me; that his ideas guide me; 
that his shade protects me, since by a solemn proceeding you come in the 
name of the French people to prove to me that I have merited the eonfidence 
of the country. It is not necessary for me to tell you that my constant 
anxiety will be to labour with you to promote the grandeur and prosperity 
of France.” 

‘ Vive l'Empereur!” again echoed through the gallery of the Bourbon 
Palace ; and in a short time the servile instruments of the Usurper with- 
drew. 

On the same day, decrees, calling upon “ the French people” to “ac- 
cept or reject” the Senatis-consultum, on the 21st and 22d instant, were 
issued. ‘The Legislative Body is convoked for the 25th instant, “ to cer 
tify the regularity of the votes, cast them up, and declare the result.” 

Jerome Bonaparte has definitively resigned his post as President of the 
Senate, and is succeeded by the Emp ror-designate. 

One Senator, and one alone, yoted against the Senatiis-consultum : his 
name is M, Vicllard. 

Of M. Troplong’s report—a tedious compilation of verbose commonplaces, 
paraded as reasons for “ the Empire ’"—one specimen will suffice. f 

“* After periods of great political agitation, it always happens that nations 
throw themselves joyfully into the arms of the strong man whom Providence 
sends to them. It was the fatigues of civil wars which made a monarch of 
the conqueror of Actium ; it was the horror of revolutionary excesses as much 
as the glory of Marengo which raised the Imperial throne. In the midst of 
the recent dangers of the country, this strong man stood forth on the 10th 
of December 1848, and on the 2d of December 1851, and France confided to 
him her standard, which was then declining. If, on this memorable jour- 
ney, which was nothing but a series of triumphs, she has declared her will 
to confide it to him for ever, it is because by his courage and by his prudence 
the man has shown bimself equal to the task; it is because, when a uation 
feels itself tormented by the agitations of a stormy government, a pecessary 
reaction leads it towards him who can best secure order, stability, and repose. 

“Louis Napoleon, therefore, is in this wonderful situation, that he alone 
holds in his hands these inestimable gifts. He has, in the eyes of France, 
his immense services, the magic of his popularity, the reminiscences of his 
race, the imperishable remembrance of order, of organization, and of heroism, 
which give a louder pulsation to the hearts of all Frenchmen. He revives 
in the eyes of Europe the greatest name of modern days, not only for the 
military triumphs with which his history is so rich, but for chaining down 
the political and social tempests, for endowing France with the conquests of 
peace, and for strengthening and fertilizing the good relations of states. Both 
that isattached a vast future of pacific labour 
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and of civilization. ‘That future must not be at the mercy of the chance of 
events and to the surprise of factions.” 

Abd-cl-Kader paid a visit to the Palace of St. Cloud, to bid farewell 
to his liberator, and to beg that he may be allowed to be present at the 
ceremony of the formal assumption of the Imperial purple. Louis Na- 

leon promised to send an Arab sabre to Amboise for the use of the 

mir; saying, “I give you this sabre, because I am sure you will never 
draw it against France”; and rich presents were handed to the two 
Arabs who accompanied their chief. 

Bereium.—One of the main objects said to have been contemplated by 
Austria and France in bringing about a change of Ministry at Brussels 
was a retrogressive alteration of the law on the press ; and the first act of 
M. Brouckére’s Cabinet has been the submission of such a law to the 
Chamber. On Tuesday afternoon, M. Faider, the new Minister of Jus- 
tice, announced that he was authorized by King Leopold to present a bill 
for the punishing of outrages committed by the press on foreign sovereigns 
or the heads of foreign governments. The bill provides that any “ out- 
rage” on these persons by means of the press, or by images, or by carica- 
tures, or by speeches or cries in public mectings—in other words, any 
libel on foreign potentates, should be punished by imprisonment for not 
more than two years, and by a fine not exceeding 5000 francs, about 
2002. sterling. The plea of reproducing antecedent publications will be 
invalid. It is also provided that prosecutions shall only take place on 
the formal demand of a foreign potentate; that the trial shall be con- 
ducted according to the forms of Belgian law; and that the law of 1816, 
practically declared a nullity by recent verdicts, shall be abolished. 


Iraty.—The Ministerial crisis in Piedmont is at an end. The Count 
Cavour, called in a second time, in consequence of the refusal of Count 
Revel to join Cesare Balbo, succeeded in forming a Ministry on the 2d 
instant. Count Cavour retains the Presidency of the Council, and acts as 
Minister of Finances ; while San Martino will administer the Interior in 
the place of Pernati, and General da Bormida assumes the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs vacated by the Marquis d’Azeglio. Buoncompagni re- 
mains Minister of Justice, and ad interim of Public Instruction. The 
Marquis d’Azeglio will be attached to the King’s suite as first aide-de- 
camp. Most ominously, M. His de Butenval returns upon the scene at 
this conjuncture ; and has an interview with. King Victor Emanuel, to 
present a letter from M. Bonaparte, Napoleon III. that is to be. 

Letters of the 31st ultimo from Rome state that the sentence on Mr. 
Murray has been commuted to hard labour for life. 


Unrrep Srates.—The America arrived at Liverpool on Sunday from 
Boston, with dates to the 27th October. 

The great event which is recounted in the journals is the death of 
Daniel Webster ; who expired at Marshfield, on the morning of the 24th 
October. By the steamer which reached Liverpool on Saturday, we 
learned that Mr. Webster’s death was expected, the report being that he 
lay dangerously ill at Marshfield. But it now appears that for three or 
four days previously to the departure of the City of Manchester, no hope 
was entertained of his recovery. 

We compile from the accounts published in the American papers and a 
special account forwarded by the New York correspondent of the Times, 
the details of the statesman’s last moments. 

It appears that a disease of the bowels, from which he had long been 
suffering, suddenly and unexpectedly assumed a serious form on the 
19th October. From that day all hope of his life seems to have vanished. 

“An hour or two after midnight [of the 23d] he was again attacked 
with violent vomitings, which lasted for forty minutes. During this 
time his sufferings were terrible. They were, however, followed by four 
hours of respite, in which he remained in a tranquil state. His mind 
continued not only calm, but lucid. [He was fully conscious of his condition ; 
but he conversed with perfect composure about his state, and ha 
a word of consolation to every weeping friend around him; and it was 
remarked that he was the most cheerful person in the room. On Thurs- 
day, before he finally took to his bed, he had prepared his last parcel of 
despatches for the President, and dictated upwards of thirty letters to his 
friends and correspondents ; but to them all he signed hisown name. When- 


| While in this condition some expressions fell from him indicating the hope that 


ever Mr. Webster has been at his Marshfield mansion, it has been filled with | 


guests; and now all his illustrious friends, who were on terms of such inti- 
macy with him that they felt justified in going to his house, gathered around 
him. His bed was in a capacious and stately room, where a large number of 
persons could assemble without crowding. Among these visitors were some of 


those men who have for twenty or thirty years been known as his confiden- | 


tial friends, most of whom have been active in bringing forward Mr. Web- 
ster’s name as the Independent Union candidate for the Presidency. He 
conversed with them about public matters with a calmness and interest which 
showed that the welfare of his country was as present and dear to him as 
ever. On Friday afternoon, when he had rallied from continued paroxysms 
of pain, he was raised up in his bed to address the members of his house- 
hold, and all the people employed on his estate, who had assembled to take 
their farewell of the great and good man whom they had been proud to call 
their master. 

“He now had Mr. Peter Harvey called in, and said to him—‘ Harvey, I 
am not so sick but that I know you; I am well enough to know you. Iam 
well enough to love you; and well enough to call down the richest of Hea- 
ven’s blessings upon you and yours. Harvey, don’t leave me till I am dead— 
don’t leave Marshfield till 1 am a dead man.’ Then, as if speaking to him- 
self, he said, ‘On the 24th of October all thatis mortal of Daniel Webster 
will be no more.’ He gave to those persons whom he called his ‘ faithful 
and familiar friends’ the most earnest advice about their temporal affairs 
first ; ‘ because,’ said he, ‘ you will remain in this world after I have left it, 
and you have your duties to perform to your day and generation while you 
stay.’ He then alluded to the circumstances and the condition of almost every 


the Union. 


| the war of Independence ; having, meanwhile, settled down on the frontiers 


person present ; and, dropping a word of counsel and friendly suggestion for | 


the advantage of each, he turned away from the contemplation of the earth, 
and directed their thoughts to the future life. ‘There,’ said Mr. Webster, 
‘centre all my hopes. You will all of you at some day feel that it is not a 


small thing so to live that you may die calmly, confidingly, penitently, and | 


full of hope.’ ‘The weeping group closed around his couch, and one by one 
he bade them all farewell. 

_ “Several interesting incidents occurred during Friday night, and several 
times Mr. Webster's sufferings returned upon him with a power that seemed 
almost irresistible. By his side stood two of the most eminent medical men of 
Boston, and even they were counselling with other illustrious associates in 
their profession. All that human skill, science, and affection could do, was done 
for the illustrious sufferer. It became quite evident to his physicians, how- 
ever, that nothing remained for them to do but to administer such palliatives 
as might alleviate, as far as possible, the severity of his sufferings. A little 
after six o'clock on Saturday morning the attacks of vomiting again came 
on, and each one left him still more feeble; but his powers of resistance 
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seemed inconceivable. Something more than common sufferin 
necessary to waste his vitality; and yet, during this protracted’ agean 
despatch signed by Dr. Warren of Boston says—‘ Although Mr. Webster i 
gradually sinking, and he can scarcely live twenty-four hours, ret hie 
frame of mind is that of entire tranquillity and happiness. He attends to 1 
necessary business, and his mind maintains its usual attention to all sublects 
and persons.’ = was on at a Ames 7 = 

“ At two o'clock p. sm. a distinguis! riend writes this despate 
dying chamber—‘ Mr. Webster continues to sink. His atin tag 
unclouded and brilliant as ever. He occasionally speaks to his family, on 
templates death calmly, and is perfectly resigned.’ A few minutes after two 
o'clock, the celebrated Dr. Jackson leit Marshfield with the belief that Mr. 
Webster could not live through the night. Repeatedly during the forenoon 
of Saturday, and the early part of the afternoon, while he was sufferin 
least, he conversed freely and with great clearness of detail about his private 
affairs and the condition of his farms ; unfolding very completely all his 
agricultural plans, and impressing upon his farmers the manner in which he 
wished to have these plans carried out. 

“ A little after five o’clock in the afternoon, extreme nausea returned, and 
he raised much darker matter, tinged with blood. The exhaustion which 
followed was so apparent, that in another consultation his physicians con- 
cluded that his last hour had nearly come. When they announced to him 
their opinion, he received it with the calmest cheerfulness, and requested that 
the ladies of his family might be called in. They were Mrs. Webster, his 
wife, Mrs. Fletcher Webster, his son’s wife, Mrs. Paige, and Miss Downs 
of New York. As they approached the bed, he extended to them one by one 
his hand, calling them by name, and offering to them support and appropriate 
words of farewell and religious consolation. 

“ He next requested the male members of his family, and the personal 
friends who had been with him during his illness, to approach him; and az 
they came up one by one, he recalled pleasant reminiscences of their past 
lives, with a clearness of mind which few men ever show during the noon- 
tide of manly strength and health. To each one of these friends he also 
addressed some special words of religious counsel; adding in one case, that 
his mind had never faltered in the full faith of Christianity, and it now 
constituted the consolation and the glory of his last hours. 

“Tt was now about half-past six on Saturday evening ; and, as daylight was 
fading away—the last fading daylight he was ever to witness on earth—and 
after an hour of conversation and intercourse with his friends, he closed his 
eyes, and in a natural, strong, clear, full voice, offered up an extempore prayer to 
Heaven, filled with many expressions of gratitude for blessings given, of 
penitence for sins committed, and closed with these words—‘ Heavenly Father, 
forgive my sins, and receive me to Thyself through Jesus Christ.’ 

* Conversing with great exactness, he seemed to be anxious to be able to 
mark to himself the final period of his dissolution, He was told that it might 
occur in one, two, or three hours, but that the time could not be definitely 
calculated. ‘ Then,’ said he, ‘I suppose I must lie here quietly till it 
comes.’ Dr. Jeffries offered him something which he hoped might give 
him ease. The dying statesman remarked.—‘ Something more, Doctor ! 
more! I want restoration.’ Between ten and eleven o'clock, he repeated 
somewhat indistinctly the words, ‘Poet, poetry—Gray, Gray.’ Mr. Fletcher 
Webster repeated the first line of the elegy, ‘The curfew tolls the knell of 
parting day.’ ‘That’s it, that’s it,’ said Mr. Webster ; and the book was 

rought, and some stanzas read to him, which seemed to give him pleasure. 
From twelve o'clock till two there was much restlessness, but not much 
suffering ; the physicians were quite confident that there was no actual pain. 
A faintness occurred, which led him to think that his death was at hand. 


his mind would remain to him completely until the last. It was now about 
twenty minutes past two o’clock. He spoke of the difficulty of the process of 
dying ; when Dr. Jeffries repeated the verse, ‘Though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me; Thy 
rod and Thy staff they comfort me.’ Mr. Webster said immediately, ‘The 
fact, the fact! That is what I want! Thy rod! Thy rod! Thy statf—Thy 
staff!’ These were his last words.” 

The electric telegraph speedily spread the news throughout the Union : 
by Sunday night there was scarcely any town of importance ignorant of 
the ‘ national calamity ”; and, as on the occasion of the death of Henry 
Clay, signs of mourning were everywhere heard and scen—lowered flags, 
minute guns, tolling bells, sad faces, and public meetings. 

Mr. Webster was buried on the 29th October, in the private grounds 
of his house at Marshfield. His friends in great numbers attended the 
funeral. Before the body was carried to the grave, it was placed in an 
open coffin, on a bier beneath one of the large poplar trees on the lawn ; 
and thousands pressed around to take a last look at the face of the de- 
parted. Two garlands of oak leaves and acorns, and two bunches 
of flowers, were laid upon the coffin. It was closed, and borne to the 
grave ; the burial service was read by the village pastor, and at half-past 
two the earth covered the remains. Ten thousand persons attended the 
funeral. Among them were General Franklin Pierce, Governor Marcy of 
New York, Mr. Edward Everett, Mr. Abbott Lawrence, Governor Bout- 
well of Massachusetts, Mr. Secretary Conrad, (alone of the Fillmore Ca- 
binet,) and Judge Sprague. 

Funereal commemorations haye taken place throughout the States of 


Daniel Webster was the son of Ebenezer Webster, who served against 
the French in the Canadas, and subsequently rose to the rank of Major in 


of New Hampshire, the owner of a plot of land in the woods. Here Danic? 
was born, in 1782; and here he passed the first three years of his life. 
Ilis early struggles to obtain a fitting education were very great. While 
still young he walked two miles in the winter season to school. Subse- 
quently his thirst for reading was gratified in some measure by access to 
a circulating library. Before he was fourteen he could repeat the whole 
of Pope’s “‘ Essay on Man.” His next schooling was obtained at Exeter 
and Boscawan; where he made great progress, and soon became a fair 
Latin scholar. In the summer of 1797 he entered Dartmouth College ; 
and here, after the four-years course, he graduated. He next entered on 
legal studies ; but in order that his brother might have college teaching, 
he obtained the post of master at an academy, and by dint of adding to 
his salary as an assistunt-registrar of deeds, and living frugally, was en- 
abled to pay for the tuition of his brother. But in 1802 he resumed 
his legal studies; and in 1805 he was admitted to the bar at Suffolk, 
in Massachusetts. . 
In the year 1812, Mr. Webster was elected to Congress; and in 
1813 he delivered his maiden speech, on a question relating to the famous 
Berlin decrees of Napoleon. From this time he was a marked man in 
Congress, and took rank as an orator and politician among the 
rising young men of the day—Clay, Calhoun, and Forsyth. In 1820 
we find him assisting at the revision of the constitution of Massachu- 
setts; in 1823 he was elected to Congress as one of the members for 
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' of 5000 votes; and in the ensuing session he made 
eg ee Greek independence. In 1824 he opposed tho 
Tariff-law of that year; but in 1828 circumstances had so far modified 
his views as to make him yote in 1828 for a more equal adjustment of 
the benefits of protection. From the year 1825 to 1829, while Mr. 
Adams was President, Mr. Webster acted as the leader of the Whigs, 
first in the Assembly and afterwards in the Senate; and subsequently, 
although opposed to the policy of General Jackson, he supported the Ad- 
inistrati on threa' 
el Jackson's banking policy. In 1839 Mr. Webster 
visited Europe; and when, on his return, General Harrison was ciected 
President, Mr. Webster was appointed to the head of the Cabinet. In 
this capacity he negotiated the settlement of the Maine boundary question, 
and the celebrated Ashburton treaty. Out of office, when the Oregon 
boundary was defined, Mr. Webster rendered important service in that 
matter. Ile was opposed to the annexation of ‘Texas, and to the Mexican 
war; but he permitted his son to join as a volunteer. When Mr. Fill- 
more suceceded General Taylor, Mr. Webster was made Secretary of 
State. is last great act was to participate with Clay and Calhoun in 
ing the “ Compromise measure” known as the Fugitive Slave Law 
of 1850. His last official acts, of much prominence, were his equivocal 
conduct both on the Fishery and the Lobos questions. But now he is 
gone, his countrymen secm disposed to forget his faults and to remember 
only his virtues: they extol him as the greatest statesman of the age, and 
deplore his loss as a national calamity. 

By an official despatch from Mr. Secretary Conrad to Mr. Law, one of 
the proprietors of the Crescent City, we learn that her late commander, 
Lieutenant Porter, is transferred to the Georgia for the mail service. 
This, of course, is a concession to the Cuban Government ; as Mr. Smith 
will thereby be prevented from going to Havannah. But the concession 
is somewhat neutralized by the semi-ofticial assurances of the Washington 
Republic, which—in reply to some rumours current at New Orleans, 
stating that the Fillmore Administration had yielded the point as to 
Smith, and hauled down the Stars and Stripes—emphatically declares 
that the Administration has not “ backed out”; that a speedy redress of 
the wrong will, no doubt, be given, and the rights and honour of the 
Union maintained. 

The Crescent City has received a new commander, Lieutenant Daven- 
port ; and has steamed out from New York again for Havannah. 

Care or Goop Torr.—LBy a sailing-vessel from the Cape, we have 
news to the 11th September. 

There is nothing important; indeed the journals say that the war was 
at a stand-still. The police force was nearly organized; and in conse- 
uence the Governor had issued a general order dispensing with the 

urgher posts. The rebel Hottentots were still troublesome ; but the 
Caffres were suffering from want of powder. One of the sources whence 
the enemy derives ammunition had been discovered, at Cradock, in Au- 
gust. Six Mantatees had been shot by a party of Farmers, and guns and 
ammunition captured: they proved to be only a section of a party of 
fourteen: two escaped the Farmers, and the police arrested the other six ; 
who confessed, whether truly or falsely does not appear, that they had 
received the guns and powder from some of the Fingoe levy. 

There is no authentic news of any intended operations. 


Piisrellaurons. 


Walmer Castle was thrown open to the inhabitants of Deal and the 
places adjacent on Tuesday and Wednesday, in order that they might have 
an opportunity of beholding the remains of the Duke and the room in 
which he died. The coffin rested on a low stand covered with black cloth, 
and protected by a railing; surrounded by wax candles and plumes of 
feathers. The coffin itself was covered with crimson velvet; and on the 
lid near the head rested the Duke’s coronet. On the evening of Wednes- 
day, the body was conducted to London. Shortly after seven o'clock, 
the hearse containing the coffin, followed by two mourning coaches, in 
which were the present Duke, Lord Arthur Hay, and other mourners, 
set out for Deal station. During the progress thus far, minute-guns were 
fired from Walmer, and were taken up by the fortresses along the coast. 
The Deal station was occupied by a detachment of the Rifle Brigade, under 
Colonel Beckwith. The mourners were received by Mr. Macgregor, Mr. 
Renshaw, and the Mayors of Deal and Sandwich. ‘At the various stations 
along the line, officials holding lamps were stationed; and when the train 
reached the Bricklayer’s Arms terminus, soon after midnight, the whole 
committee of Railway Directors were present. Here a troop of Life 
Guards, commanded by Captain de Ros and Lord Mountcharles, were 
in waiting to escort the hearse to Chelsea. At Chelsea they were met by 


a company of Grenadier Guards, and the body was received by the Lord | 


Chamberlain. 

Chelsea Hospital was yesterday open to those who, armed with the 
Lord Chamberlain's ticket, visited privately the lying in state of the re- 
mains of the Duke. 

The ver to the Great Hall is through a dimly-lighted vestibule 
bung with black cloth; on either side lying the Chapel and the Great 

all. Facing the entrance to the vestibule, is a trophy of tattered flags 
surmounted by the royal standard. At the entrance on either hand stands 
& Grenadier Guardsman. At the upper end of the Great Hall, placed on a 
raised dais, rest the coffin and bier. All the walls around are hung with 
black cloth, disposed in artistic folds. The dais is covered with cloth of 
gold ; the bier is shrouded in black velvet; the coffin decorated with 
gilding and crimson velvet. Around the dais runs a silver balustrade, 
from which ten pedestals project, bearing the eight Marshal's batons of 
the Duke, his standard and guidon. At the back of the bier is the royal 
arms upon cloth of gold; and above all, a magnificent black velvet canopy 
with silver fringes rises to the ceiling of the hall. The whole hall is 


lighted up by fifty-four candelabra bearing wax candles, each seven feet | 


long. Around the catafalque are dis twelve candelabra, each holding 
five candles ; while ten hollow columns, composed of spears and sur- 
mounted by feathers, conceal jets of gas, which shed a steady light on 
the gold and silver, the orders and the banners. Four officers in mourn- 
ing sit near the coffin. Beside the walls stand picked men from the Gre- 
nadier Guards, with arms reversed, like statues. 

The Pensioners, the Life Guards, and Grenadiers, a girls’ school, and 


oxy of = Duke of York’s School, were permitted to visit the Hall 


on 


tened by the secessionists of South Carolina: but | 


—_* 


The Russian General Prince Gortchakoff, accompanied by Gencral 
Count de Benchendorff, Colonel Tohernitzky, Count Suchtelew, and 
suite, arrived on Thursday, from St. Petersburg. 


e The statement current last week, and to which we alluded under the 
| title “The English Flag Struck,” was contradicted by the Standard on 
| Wednesday, in the following terms— ° 

“We are authorized to state, that the eagles and principal flags connected 
with the Duke of Wellington's victories are still in their old resting-place, 
in the chapel at Chelsea. The flags that were in the hall were taken down 
to enable the decorators to cover it with black cloth; and they will be ex- 
hibited in the vestibule which separates it from the chapel, and which is 
also to be covered with black cloth. ‘The chapel itself will be open, and the 
light subdued, so that visitors can see all the principal trophies which we 
possess at Chelsea,” 

Max Joseph Eugéne Augustus Napoléon, Duke of Leuchtenberg, second 
son of Duke Eugéne of Leuchtenberg, and grandson of Viscount Beauhar- 
nais and Josephine afterwards Empress of the French, died at St. Peters- 
burg on the 5th instant. Ie was born in 1817; succeeded his brother 
in 1835; was married to Maria, eldest daughter of the Emperor Nicholas, 
in 1839; and has left behind him four sons and two daughters. He was 
Adjutant-General of the Emperor, a Licutenant-General of the Army, and 
President of the Academy of Arts at St. Petersburg. 

The Grand Duke Alexander of Russia and his consort, Prince Charles 
of Wurtemberg and his consort, and Prince Alexander of Hesse Darm- 
stadt, arrived on the 4th instant at Milan, from Chiayenna. 

A Seville journal states that the infant daughter of the Duchess de 
Montpensier had received the following name—Maria Christina, Francisca 
de Paula, Antonia, Louisa, Fernanda, Amelia, Felipa, Isabel, Adelaida, 
Teresa, Josefa, Joaquina, Justa, Rufina, Lutgarda, Elena, Carolina, Bi- 
biana, Polonia, Gaspara, Melchosa, Ana, Baltasara, Agueda, Lucia, Narcisa. 

The Madrid Atheneum was opened on the 3d instant, with a brilliant 
address from Sehor Martinez de la Rosa, President of that institution. 

The German papers notice the death of Dr. Scholz, Professor at Bonn, 
and one of the most distinguished Oriental scholars in Germany. 


Mr. James Disraeli, the brother of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
has been appointed Treasurer to the County Courts of Nottingh ire, 
Derbyshire, and Lincolnshire, circuits 17, 18, and 19. 

Early in the week, news arrived in town that the Marquis of Nor- 
manby was seriously ill at Mulgrave Castle. 

Lord and Lady Minto have arrived at Genoa, with the intention of 
spending the winter in the neighbourhood of that city. 

Mr. Norris, of Sutton Courtney, was spoken of as likely to be a candi- 
date for the representation of Abingdon, in the room of General Caulfield, 
who died last week ; but he gave way to Lord Norreys, who has issued 
an address to the constituency. 

Colonel Sheil, British Minister in Persia, has quitted his post, and re- 
turns home in extreme ill health. 

The Commissioners who have been for the last four years engaged in 
laying down the boundary line between Persia and Turkey, have at length 
completed their labours; and Colonel Williams, R.A., the British Com- 
missioner, had already arrived at Samsoon, on his return to Europe. 

Mr. H. Bourne, founder of the Primitive Methodists, died last week, 
in Staffordshire. 


We have reason to believe that a private communication from a very 
high quarter in this country was lately addressed to the Grand Duke of 
Florence on the case of the Madiai; and that, though the answer re- 
ceived thereto was not altogether of a satisfactory nature, it encourages 
hopes that the punishment suffering by these really unoifending people 
may be hereafter remitted.— Daily News. 








Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for 
the week ending on Saturday last. 




















Ten Weeks Week 
of 1842-51, of 1952. 
Bymotic Wiseases...cccccccccccccvcscccccscsescccccscssececececes 2yh09 ecoe 9224 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat... 428 ° 55 
Tubercular Diseases ati 1st 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses 2 107 
Diseases of the H and Blood- vessels fl 37 
Diseases of the $s, and of the other Or 25 234 
Diseases of the + aach, Liver, and other i i os 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &¢.......00eceeeeeceeeeveene + 12 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &€........00000 Occcccces eoce 106 13 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, RC. .ccecssscscesceeee s7 6 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissuc, &c..... ee 13 3 
Malformations, .. 2 1 
Premature Birth 249 o 32 
ALrophy..eccceee 190 - 2 
ARC oc esevecees 458 45 
Budden, ...ccccccccccccccccccccveccececseesceseessesereseeereese 83 eeee 2 
| Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance.......csseceeeeeeee 227 oeee 37 
| Total (including unspecified causes). ......-sececceeeeeee O8it 1,101 








The manifest danger of railway collisions has frequently and naturally 
suggested the inquiry, whether there is no method by which they may, as 
regards passengers and carriages, be rendered innoxious ; and this important 
query leads to a consideration of the means by which vessels on the river, 
coming into contact with each other, are, to a limited extent, protected, by 
using an article which is termed a fender, upon which a portion of the force 
of the collision is expended. Whilst, in the opinion of some practical men, 
an invention of that description would not have a sufficiently resisting 
power to render it useful as for railway purposes, it would nevertheless ap- 
pear that it is not impossible to construct a fender of adequate resisting 
| capabilities to absorb any force that might be directed against it. This 

opinion is formed after an —— of the working model of a fender re- 

cently patented by Mr. A. T. Forder, of Leamington ; where it was exhibited 

on Saturday last to a select number of gentlemen, including the local Magis- 

tracy. Before describing this invention, and to enable the reader clearly to 
| understand the principle of its construction, we will observe that the mode in 
which a fender wards off the danger of a blow is by gradually absorbing its 
force ; or, inother words, by possessing a resisting power exercised by degrees, 
and which should be equal to that of the blow which it encounters, The 
| improved fender consists of two parts, one called the striker, and the other 
| the receiver. The striker is formed of a plate of metal, into which a number 
of strong bars of steel of different lengths are fastened. The receiver is a 
similar plate with apertures, over which are placed pieces of spring-steel, 
the centres of which correspond with those of the bars in the striker. The 
two bars are fixed together, so that the latter my! slide towards the receiver, 
and each bar of the striker be exactly opposite the centre of its antagonistic 
' steel plate. One fender is intended to be fastened to each end of every car- 
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riage. the striking bars are of different lengths, and project accordingly | 
from wt -4 it is Teanifest that upon the centre part of the plate being | 
struck the bars will successively bend and break its opposing sprii ng plate ; | 
and if there are a sufficient number of them, the fender will absorb 
the whole of the impelling force, and, in case of a rail collision, stop the 
train without injury to passengers or carriages, inasmuch as the whole | 
of the blow will have been expended in breaking the plates. The force of | 
the collision conveyed to the carriages will be equal to a succession of slight 
blows, each of itself insufficient to injure the train, The working model ex- | 
hibited on Saturday consisted of a railway five feet high at one end and three | 
inches at the other, being thirty feet in length, and forming an inclined 
plane or fall of one in six. Upon the highest position of the rails were 
placed two carriages fitted up with glass windows, and in all respects similar | 
to first and second class railway conveyances; at the end of each was ap- | 
pended a model fender of the above description ; and upon a given signal, | 
the train, each carriage of which weighed about sixty pounds, ran down the 
rails-against a block placed atthe bottom. The result of the collision or blow 
was that the plates in the fender were nearly all broken, whilst the carriages 
remained perfect] y uninjured. There was no visible recoil, and the train was 
brought to a dead stand in an instant.—Aris’s Birmingham Gazette. 


Fifty young fellows, ardent to volunteer for the Militia, arrived too late at 
Bradford, in Wiltshire; so, out of sheer disappointment, a large number 
went to Warminster and inlisted in the Line. ee. 

A farmer named M‘Ardle has been arrested by the Police in the vicinity 
of Castleblayney, on a warrant from Dublin Castle, and committed to Mo- 
naghan Gacl, on a charge of being implicated in the conspiracy to murder 
Mr. Thomas Bateson. 

The “ rabble” at Braintree burned an effigy on the 5th November, upon 
whose forehead was affixed a placard with the inscription “ Beresford and No 
Bribery.” 

It has been” determined, at a public meeting of the inhabitants of Exeter, 
convened by the Mayor, to alter the clock to Greenwich time. The Ca- 

ral Chapter have held out for some time, but have at length given way, 

and the clock of the Cathedral has accordingly been altered. 

We had some misgivings, when we read in Tuesday’s Chronicle that a 











lump of gold had been found last week, on the other side of the river, weighing 
about fourteen pounds, and said to be worth not less than 900/. But we are 
since told that another lump has been found in the same neighbourhood this | 
week, weighing forty-two pounds, and worth about 2000/. currency. The | 

y auriferous country seems nearer Quebec than had been supposed.— | 
Quebec Mercury, Oct. 21. | 
| 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Several Letters on the controversy respecting the opening of the new Crystal 
Palace on Sunday, pro and con, stand over, for want of room. Fluent | 
letter-writers should bear in mind that the Session of Parliament has 


| 
commenced. te. 
POSTSCRIPT. | 


SATURDAY. 

Both Houses of Parliament sat yesterday, for a short time only. Both 
received messages from the Queen respecting the funeral of the Duke of 
Wellington. 

“Victoria R. Her Majesty, desirous of marking in the most solemn man- | 
ner her sense of the preéminent services of the late Field-Marshal the Duke | 
of Wellington, and of affording to her Majesty’s subjects an opportunity of 
testifying their veneration for his memory, and their sorrow for the loss 
which they have sustained by his death, has directed that measures shall be 
taken for the public interment, at the earliest possible period, of his Grace’s 
mortal remains in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul’s. The Queen is per- 
suaded, that in taking this step her Majesty has anticipated the gencral 
wishes of Parliament and of the country, and that you will afford to her Ma- | 
jesty your cordial aid and concurrence in giving to the mournful ceremony a 
degree of solemnity and importance worthy of the country and of the ocea- 
sion. Her Majesty is confident that you will readily concur in any suitable 

rovision which may be made by the liberality of the House af Commons 
or the due discharge of this debt of public gratitude and tribute of national 
sorrow. 

Monday was fixed in both Houses to take the message into considera- 
tion. The Peers appointed a Committee, on the motion of Lord Derny, 
to report in what manner the propositions of the message should be carried 
out, and the part the House would take therein. 

In the House of Commons, Lord Lovarye brought up the report of the 
Address; and a running fire of questions and complaints was directed 
against Ministers. Divers Irish Members, Mr, Fagan, Captain Macan, 
and Sergeant Suer, at different periods of the sitting, resented the use in | 
the Queen’s Speech of the words “an unhappy spirit of insubordination 
and turbulence” as applied to Ireland, and asked for an explanation. 
Mr. Narrer (Attorney-General for Ireland) replied to Mr. Fagan, with- | 
out giving satisfaction: Captain Magan was unheeded altogether. Mr. 
Hvme intervened on their behalf, and thus called up Lord Naas; who 
seemed to consider that the phrase was wilfully misunderstood. At 
length, in a friendly but energetic and pointed manner, Mr. Sergeant Sure 
showed that nothing could be understood by the words, except that there 
was a spirit of turbulence in Ireland which it was intended to suppress 
by coercive measures. Challenged individually to display his usual can- | 
dour, Mr. Watroxe answered, that Government did xo intend to apply 
for coercive measures. ‘The paragraph was general, and Ministers did not 
intend to do anything of any sort or kind contrary to a liberal and gene- 
rous policy. 

“We intend in the course of the session to bring in certain measures 
in reference to Ireland, and amongst others a measure for the settlement 
of the relations between landlord and tenant, including in that law that | 
much vexed question, which is so anxiously looked to in Ireland, of giving 
compensation for the improvements of tenants; and I hope it will be re- 
sponded to, on the part of the people of Ireland, in the same spirit in which 
it is offered.” 

Lord Patmerston pointed out a significant omission in the Queen’s 
Speech: there is no mention of coéperation on the part of the Spanish 
Government to put an end to the slave-trade in Cuba. Several cargoes 
of slaves have lately been landed in Cuba; and the Spanish Government 
is without excuse for the infraction of the treaty. It is exposed to the 
imputation that one part of its policy “ with regard to the retention of the 
island of Cuba,” has been to encourage and increase a Black population, 
and thus overawe the Whites, and “ make them cling more closely to the 
mother-country for protection.” He stated that he would move for a 
return of the Negroes landed in Brazil and Cuba respectively, since the 











last return in 1851, 


In reply to Lord Joun Russexx, Sir Joun PaxrncTon stated that G 
vernment is not prepared to declare its intention with regard to the 
introduction of a bill to enable the Canadian Legislature to deal with the 
Clergy  enndome re 

e Cuanceitor of the Excnrauer declined to acced 
Mr. Sipney Herperr, that the papers relating to the akon hte . 
with the United States should be laid on the table. He had however. m4 
as but that “ . — = a satisfactory.” ; sia 
n announcing the day selected by the Governme . 
statement, the Cuawceiton = a Shuneauun ~ ag for the financial 

“Tt is my intention on the 26th of November to lay b 
alterations 4 our system of taxation which we think the chaste nape Soe 
mercial system renders necessary. The House will permit me to say, if any 
notice is brought forward the object of which is to prevent me making the 
statement, I reserve to myself the right to take a different course.” (“Hear 
hear!” from the Ministerial benches.) ’ 

Sir ALEXANDER CockBURN presented a petition from Derby, complain- 
ing that Mr. Horsfall was elected by “ systematic bribery,” and that the 
Right Honourable Major Beresford, a Privy Councillor, a member of her 
Majesty’s Government, Secretary at War, and a Member of that House 
was himself a party to such bribery, through one John Frail, who had 
conducted it. Sir Alexander gave notice, that on the 19th instant he 
will move for a Select Committee to inquire into the allegations of the 

tition. 

PY After the report on the Address was agreed to, Mr. WaLrorz gave no- 
tice that he should bring in a bill on Monday, and ask for it a suspension 
of the standing orders, to declare that the day of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s funeral should be treated as a Lord’s Day in the City, in so far as 
regards the payment of promissory notes and bills of exchange, 

The House adjourned at six o'clock, till Monday. 


Convocation met yesterday in the Jerusalem Chamber, and actually did 
some business. Reporters were not generally admitted into the Upper 
House, which deliberated under the presidency of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury ; but it appears that an address to the Crown was moved by the 
Primate, and an amendment by the Bishop of Oxford; when a discussion 
ensued, followed by an adjournment to Tuesday. The Archbishop has 
also undertaken that a petition from the Curates of Exeter diocese, com- 
plaining that they were not summoned to the election of Proctors, shall 
be taken into consideration. 

The Lower House, with the Dean of Ely in the chair as Prolocutor, 
threw open its doors to the reporters. Petitions were presented for and 
against the revival of Convocation. Dr. Spry moved a resolution, which was 
seconded by Archdeacon Hare, praying the Primate not to prorogue Conyo- 
cation until sufficient time had been given to consider a representation of 
“ gravamina” and “reformanda” appended to the resolution. This was 
afterwards somewhat altered in form, on the suggestion of Archdeacon Har- 
rison ; the prayer of the resolution being, that time should be given to 
receive the report of a Committee appointed to consider the representa- 
tion. The Dean of Bristol, Archdeacons Garbett, Elliott, Sinclair, Hale, 
and Denison, the Reverend Canon Wordsworth, and Dr. M‘Caul, took 
part in the proceedings. The House adjourned, by order of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, until Tuesday; having sat six hours and a half. 


The Queen has been pleased to appoint his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, his Grace the Archbishop of York, John Winston Churchill, 
Esq., (commonly called Marquis of Blandford,) the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Harrowby, the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of London, the 

Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Oxford, the Right Honourable Sir 
John Dodson, Knight, LL.D., the Right Honourable Sir John Patteson, 
Knight, Sir William Page Wood, Knight, the Reverend Christopher 
Wordsworth, D.D., the Reverend Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D., the Re- 
verend John Jackson, M.A., and the Reverend Edward Selwyn, M.A., to 
be her Majesty’s Commissioners for inquiring into the state of the Cathe- 
dral and Collegiate Churches in England and Wales, and matters con- 
nected therewith.— London Gazette, Noy. 12. 


The general regulations hitherto issued by the Lord Chamberlain for 
the state funeral are not very explicit. It is announced that the funeral 
‘will be solemnized on Thursday the 18th instant, in St. Paul’s Ca- 


' thedral ” ; but no hour is specified. We notice that carriages entering St. 


James's Park—which is to be closed to the public at large—are to enter 
not later than eight o'clock a. m. 

The Customhouse, the Excise, the Docks, and all other Government or 
public places appointed for the transaction of business, will be closed on 
the 18th. So will Lloyd’s Coffeehouse and the Stock Exchange. The 
Bank of England will only retain a very few clerks; to transact unayoid- 
able business. The banks generally are expected to follow the same rule; 
and probably most commercial people will suspend business for the day. 

Correspondents of the Morning Herald point out some omissions in the 
procession, “A Yeoman’”’ takes up the cause of the Militia— 

“ The Militia, between the years 1804 and 1814, supplied the Peninsular 
armies with 119,485 men ; and now great importance appears to be attached 
to their speedy reorganization. Indeed, the great Duke’s last official eorre- 
spondence was connected with their most efficient equipment, and for years 
past he had ever been most anxious for their reémbodiment. 

“The Yeomanry have been hitherto the only irregular force embodied and 
trained since the peace; and no one can deny that they would be a most 
valuable adjunct to the regular force, if, unhappily, this country should ever 
be exposed to any foreign aggression. 

“A small proportion from each branch of our National Guards (for such 


| the Militia and Yeomanry may be justly termed) would make but a very 
| small addition to the procession, and it would be a great honour conferred 


upon the irregular force of the kingdom to be represented in this last act in 
the career of England’s greatest hero.” tight 

“ Justice” has rather warmly signalized “a remarkable omission ”’— _ 

“Those officers who fought with and followed the Duke through all his 
glorious campaigns, and who, for thirty-seven years, the Duke himself 
thought worthy, and invited expressly, to commemorate the anniversary of 
the battle of Waterloo, which closed his great military career,—these are the 
only men who seem excluded from the painful gratification of joing in that 
procession which is to follow him to his last home.”’ ’ 

A third comments on the order which specifies that frock-coats may be 
worn— —_— 

“The order, no doubt, is to exclude the short morning or shooting-jackets, 
now so generally worn, and very properly : still Ithink that the evening, or 
dress black coat, ought to be allowed as well as frock-coats. It should be at 
once settled,” 
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Writing from Vienna on the 7th instant, a correspondent of the Co- 


me Gazette says— _ 
“ No deputation wil 





l represent the Austrian pd ry we es of Se 
‘ Jlington. It is the Emperor’s own will and pleasure. Ministers | 
p> oe matter, and had even agreed to propose to the Sovereign 
that all Generals who had at any time served in the regiment Wellington, as 
well as the superior officers now serving in it, should be selected to represent 
the Austrian army on the solemn occasion. When the subject was broached 
to the Emperor, ‘he shortly replied—‘ Gentlemen, you have been wasting 
your time’; and perceiving the surprise of his audience, he added, ‘ There 
will be no deputation to London. The Austrian uniform has been insulted 
in London by a street mob, = no satisfaction has hitherto been rendered. 
‘hey shall not have a second chance. — 
TVs Taynau in uniform when he visited the London brewery *) 
The Paris correspondent of the Morning Chronicle has forwarded the | 
of the Count de Chambord against “the Empire.” The Count 
true and traditional monarchy, supported by hereditary right, 
fer enduring happiness on France, and in his person alone. | 


—- | 


“ protest” 
says that the 
can alone con 

Telegraphic despatches from Trieste, announcing the arrival of the | 
overland mail, have been received; but we are still without any ampler | 
accounts. ‘The first brigade had advanced to Prome. 

In consequence of the continuous rain lately, the Metropolis and various | 
arts of the country have been subjected to severe inundations. Yesterday 
an unusually high tide swept both banks of the Thames, as far as Putney ; 
doing considerable damage. As usual the Surrey side suffered the most. 
Some of the lower streets were four feet under water; the inhabitants es- 
caping into waggons and boats. At Lambeth, the gardens of the Palace 
were flooded, and a boat was carried into the burial-ground of Lambeth Old 
Church. Fore Street, High Street, and Lambeth Butts, were several feet 
under water. The Lammas lands as far as Putney were all under water. 
The towing-path on the Surrey side of the Thames was covered with water to 
the depth of six feet. At Bermondsey and Rotherhithe, and all along, the 
river-side as far as Bankside was covered some feet deep; and it required the 
most prompt measures to prevent the tide from rushing into the furnaces of 
the various gas-works, iron-founderies, and breweries. 

Hereford is reported as “ literally devastated’’ yesterday, both city and 
county. The Wye, the Lagg, and the Frome had overflowed. The London 
mail-coach was swallowed up in the wreck of a bridge over the Frome: one 
passenger and one horse were drowned; boats saved the rest of the pas- 
sengers. The mail-bags were partially reseued. Hereford was then sur- 
rounded by water. The property destroyed on the river-banks is consider- 
able. Floods are also reported at Market Harborough and Leicester, and at 
Newton Abbotts in Devon: at the former places, the Soar expanded into a 
lake; atthe latter, the Teign burst its banks, and carried off much property. 

Birmingham was visited with a disastrous flood on Thursday night. The 
river Rea, which is fed by the water flowing from the Licky Hills, in conse- 

uence of the continued and heavy rains rose many feet above its usual 

vel. The streets, houses, and manufactories, were flooded, and great 
damage was done, while communication on foot wasstopped. One house was 
partly washed down. The carcasses of animals that were borne on the stream 
showed that the agricultural districts of Worcestershire had suffered from the 
flood. Traffic was stopped on the Bristol and Birmingham Railway, 


MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excnanor, Fripay ArrrRNoon. 

In the English Stock Market, the same want of animation alluded to last 
week has again prevailed. No effect was produced on Monday by the report 
of the French Senate respecting the Empire. Consols, which closed on Satur- 
day at 100§ }, remained without the slightest change on Monday and ‘l'ues- 
day, and left off the same on the three subsequent days, after a temporary 
depression of § on Wednesday, owing to the arrival of lower prices from 
Paris, and a similar decline for a short period yesterday: they afterwards 
rallied on a purchase of about 40,0007. Stock by the Government Brokers. No 
effect was produced from the Queen’s Speech. The attention was chiefly ab- 
sorbed with the settlement of the Account. Today the Funds have continued 
in the same state : Consols leave off 1003 } for Money, and 100} § for the 
Account, with no particular feature. Bank and India Stocks have not altered 
during the week. Exchequer Bills have declined 2s, Money has been rather 
more in demand for commercial purposes. 

In the Foreign Stocks there has been great steadiness, and the transactions 
have not been numerous. Dutch Two-and-a-half and Four per Cents are } 
better; Mexican has improved }, The protest made by the Committee of 
Bondholders against the want of punctuality in the payment of the dividend 
due Ist July last on this Stock has been productive of a good effect. Colonel 
Facio addressed a letter to the Committee, which contains the answer to this 
protest, from the Mexican Government: it states that the Congress will 
meet on the 15th instant, and the Government will then take care to pro- 
mote by every means in its power the payment of this dividend without 
further delay, as it feels the importance of maintaining its credit abroad. 
Turkish Serip has been less dealt in, and has only varied between 13 and 2} 
premium : it closes today 1}, 2}, with business done at 2, | premium. Advices 
fsom Constantinople have been received during the weck to the 30th 
October, and up to that date no new determination from the Sultan had 
transpired. The sum of 300,000/. had been remitted to the Turkish Ambas- 
sador in London, to enable him to give notice of a return of the instalment. 
The question of the ind mnity of 7} per cent still remains in an uncertain 
state. Ata meeting yesterday of Turkish Bondholders, it was resolved to 
appoint a Committee to watch over their interests, and investigate the cir- 
cumstances attending the negotiation of the loan. Swedish Serip has de- 
clined } this week: it has varied between } and 1} discount, closing today 
at 21} discount, with business done at 13 discount. 

In the Share Market, Railway Stocks were tole: ably well supported in the 
early part of the week ; but a tendency to depression was exhibited on Wed- 
nesday, in consequence of a reaction in French Shares on the receipt of lower 
quotations from Paris, and from which there was no recovery yesterday. At 
the close of business, there was a difference in some of the leading lines 
compared with Saturday last, to the following extent. Increase—York and 
North Midland, 2/. 15s.; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 10s. Decrease— 
Great W estern, 1/. 10s. ; East Lancashire, London and South-western, North 
British, and South-eastern, 1/. ; London and North-western, 15s.; Caledo- 
nian, and Midland, 10s. There was ademand for French Shares on Monday, 
on the arrival of the news concerning the proposed reéstablishment of the 
Empire ; and on Tuesday it continued on the receipt of higher prices from 
France. | There has since been a considerable reaction, owing to a decline on 
the Paris Bourse. The principal Shares have fallen to the following extent 
compared with last week—Paris and Rouen, Paris and Strasbourg, and Rouen 
and Havre, 47.; Northern of Franee, 34. 10s.; Paris and Lyons, 2/. 15s. ; 
Paris and Orleans, 2/. ; Lyons and Avignon, 1/.; Grand Junction of France, 
jah — there has been scarcely any alteration in the English lines: 
oa = whey were further depressed in the morning, but rallied at the 
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The English Funds have not altered this morning: Consgls for Money >» 
In Foreign Stocks, Danish ye r Centsaré"— 


100% 4, for Account 100} 8. 
105} 6}, Russian Four-and-a-half per Cents 105 6, and A 


premium—being } higher in each case. Turkish Scrip is 1} 2} an a 


Swedish 2 1} discount. No business has yet been transacted in the two lat- 
ter Stocks, the quotations being the same as yesterday. Railway Stocks are 
quiet at present; bargains have taken place at the following prices—York, 
Newcastle, and Berwick Extension, 13; Hull and Selby, 113} e Ditto Half- 
shares, 56}. 









3 per Ceat Consols ..... seee 1003 4 | Danish 3 per Cents ......... 824 
itto for Account .......... 1004 : | Dutch 24 per Cents.......++ 65 4 
8 per Cent Reduced ........ 993 } Ditto 4 per Cents ........+. 97 } 
Sh per Comte ...cccosccccece 103 | Mexican 3 per Cents ....... 254 9 
Long Annuities ............ 6 7-16 4 Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 105 5 
ID: «inne diisbdicauee 223 4 «| Portuguese Sper Cents 1824., 101 2 
Exchequer Bills ... +» 7275 | Russian 5 per Cents , . 
India Stock ...... - 2746 | Ditto 44 per Cents... 
Brazilian 5 per C 1002) |: «~Spanish Boor Cents . ee 
Belgian 4} per Cents . - 7 Ditto Deferred ..........+. 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 105 7 Sardinian 5 per Cent ........ 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 1055 64 | Austrian Serip............ . 





Cheatres ant RALusir. 

The revival of the old farce of A Wife for a Day, at the Adelphi Thea- 
tre, would scarcely serve as a pretext to contradict the person who might 
affirm that no theatrical novelty had been produced this week. The 
Yankee comedian Silsbee has a new character,—that is to say, his name 
is brought into a new combination in the play-bills; but seal he is the 
same in everything he undertakes. 


Monsieur Jullien has commenced the annual series of promenade con- 
certs, which he has been in the habit of giving in Drury Lane Theatre 
for a month before Christmas. He announces this as his “ saison 
d’adieu,” before his departure for America ; where his stay will in all pro- 
bability be a long one, for his entertainment will be welcomed as a bril- 
liant novelty from New Orleans to Quebec. 

His present concerts are precisely similar to those of former years. 
The theatre is fitted up and decorated in a similar way ; the orchestra is 
similar in strength and quality; and the music is a similar mixtare of 
classical orchestral pieces with waltzes, quadrilles, and polkas,—operatic 
selections with the vocal parts performed on wind-instruments, a few 
songs by a favourite vocalist, who at present is Mademoiselle Anna Zerr. 

The first concert, on Monday evening, was attended by an immense 
multitude ; who conducted themselves on the whole with order and pro- 
priety, and listened attentively to the movements of Mozart and Beet- 
hoven as well as to Jullicn’s own spirit-stirring dances. Between the 
parts, however, a good deal of disturbance was created by a party of 
the genus “gent,” who, after much noise, were carried off by the Police, 
and next morning figured at Bow Street, and were properly punished by 
fine and imprisonment. The people of this country have still something 
to learn from the French and Germans in regard to behaviour at cheap 
and popular places of amusement: among them, noise and indecorum 

| are never met with. 

A new musical society has been formed, under the title of “ The Har- 
monic Union.” Its meetings are to be held in Exeter Hall ; and its ob- 
ject is the performance of yocal music both sacred and secular, with a 
special view to the production of new works of merit. M. Benedict has 
been appointed conductor. Among the earliest pieces to be performed, is 
Mr. Charles Horsley’s oratorio of Joseph. 


The Duke of Wellington's death has of course given rise to anmaltitude 
of poetical and musical effusions, in the form of monodies, elegies, odes, 
songs, and ballads. Such things, made to order and to supply a passing 
demand, are generally worthless ; even writers of talent being unable to 
get out of the regions of commonplace. One of them, the joint production 
of Dr. Charles Mackay and Sir Henry Bishop—“ Mourn for the mighty 
dead "—is perhaps among the best ; but the words, though smooth, are 
ordinary, and the air is a reminiscence of “ God save the Queen ” in the 
minor key. We hope the music in St. Paul’s at the funeral will be ina 
higher strain. In regard to it, we have heard that there has been great 
indecision in the arrangements, both as to the music and the performers. 
An anthem, we understand, has been composed by Mr. Goss, the able or- 
ganist of the Cathedral ; but it is said to be still uncertain whether it will 
be performed, 








| Ithas come to our ears that the most delightful contribution to the 

nursery library, and one of the most promising first appearances in art, of 
recent years, had a more than artistic significance. We allude to the lit- 
tle volume of designs, “ Child’s Play,” by E. V. B.; whose feeling and 
beauty claimed our admiring recognition at the opening of the present 
year, and which seems to have made an equal impression on the public, 
as is testified by the advertisement of a second edition, The fair artist 
(for we were not wrong in presuming her to be a lady) has been subse- 
quently known to us by her print of the “ Burial Service” : she now ap- 
pears as the authoress of a work of another kind—not of art, but of grace- 
ful charity. 

A correspondent informs us that the proceeds of the “Child's Play” 
have been devoted by E. V. B. to procuring a flow of water for the use 
of the poor parishioners of her husband—the clergyman of a rural parish 
in one of our Western counties. The letter encloses the following son- 
net: to whose commemoration of genius and kindheartedness we gladly 
give insertion. 

E. V. B. 
Fair fields were ours, touch’d with a mellow light, 
From gorgeous clouds, at rise or set of sun ; 
Full trees were ours, but no kind stream had run 
Beside our homes, to bless the day and night. 
But see! the water rises glad and bright, 
In metal highway through our meadows led ; 
And o’er the sculptured basin see it shed 
Its silver shower, for ever in our sight! 
Thus, with meek heart, a gentle Faney, wed, 
Long summer moons hath for our solace wrought. 
So noble work succeeds to noble thought, 
And the hand justifies the heart and head ; 
So the “ Child's Play” to earnest end is brought; 
So piety from poesy is bred. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW HOUSE—NOT YET FURNISHED. 

Ir might seem that the only stable thing amongst us just at pre- 
sent is the spirit of innovation. On the opening of the new Par- 
Tiament, it is not only new men that we have to deal with, having 
taken leave of old ones, but far more it is new ideas, old notions 
being left behind. The pity of it is, the new ideas are not yet 
come very distinctly to hand. Our new House is not yet furnished. 
What we are going to do in this coming session of legislative 
business not one of us can confidently pronounce; but there is a 
sort of general havoc amongst the old lumber,—as if the spirit of 
revolution, which Mr. Macaulay charges against the masses of the 
people in various countries, had seized not upon Mr. e—ges, 
o 





own friends alone, but also upon those further Conservatives w 
accuse Lord John of his “ Democratic ” destructiveness. 

The session opens with a Speech from the Throne, the composi- 
tion of Conservative Ministers, which astonishingly displays the 
desire to “unsettle” everything,—commerce, law, finance, divers 
“social” relations, and other things; and the unsettlement is the 
only idea that is youchsafed to us, for the constructive part is not 
as yet made known. This is the Conservative Ministry which was 
to stand on the old ways, but is trotting along on the new ways as 
gayly as the most Democratic Lord John. 

‘he Church is meeting to watch over its own interests, and does 
nothing towards that nf except to aggravate the confusion which 
prevails amongst legislative men. What shall be done nobody 
can suggest. That we have given up the expectation of keeping 
the Church exactly as it has been, untouched, is the sole thing 
certain; and the Royal Commission of inquiry into “ Capitular 
institutions” may aflord the speedy opportunity for raising the 
interminable issue. 

“The Prince President,” whom the Royal Speech recognizes, 
is a personage that we have already done with. The peace that the 
Royal Speech boasts survives in a form of words; while the general 
tone of our own press, reacting on the idea of putting the national 
flag out of sight, has become warlike and full of claims to pre- 
pare for eventualities; the Times leading the way, with its usual 
sense of popular impressions. We have done with unquestioned 
peace, and the venerable Lansdowne cries “ To arms!” 

The Whig party is a name which we carry into the session; but 
the most distinct definition of policy put forth by its leader is, 
that the times require English statesmen to adopt the “ De- 
mocracy” and its development. From “ Finality,” a tradition 
which we are glad to forget, Lord John has passed through Perth, 
into the Parliament and the new wera. 

In that new wra and that new Parliament he meets “ the Spirit 
of an Epoch,” now Chancellor of the Exchequer; who, in the wra 
just closed, was the Champion of Protection, but who henceforth de- 
mands to fight the legislative battle under the banner of “ unre- 
stricted competition.” Protection accepts Free-trade, in order to 
use it in retaliation: it is the Free-traders who are now challenged 
to stand on the defensive ; for “ Protection of British Industry ” is 
to set British industry against British industry. 

The Ministerial campaign itself opens with an Asian mystifica- 
tion. Inexorably withheld for ten hours beyond the usual period, 
the Royal Speech receives no usual or uniform adumbration in the 
morning journals. The well-informed Zimes is at odds with the 
Ministerial Herald. Contests said to be going on within the 
Cabinet would seem to be represented by conflicts without; and 
while the Herald gives the most moderated and tame version of 
the Royal Speech, ascribed to the reactionary part of the Cabinet, 
the Zimes, venturing to anticipate a much more striking programme, 
hints that the genius of the Cabinet, the Spirit of an Epoch, is at 
issue with his colleagues of grosser mould; and suggests to Mr. 
Disraeli that he should break up the Conservative party, and sacri- 
fice the Cabinet, which cannot tes him without destruction, while 
he will only lose an encumbrance. In the eyes of the most po- 
pular journal, the Cabinet for the time being is no more than a 
thing to be broken up. To break up Cabinets, to abandon part 
standards, to throw overboard old principles, to float along wit 
the “ Democracy,” and to look out for squalls—these are the 
provisional ideas of the opening session. 





FOREIGN POLICY OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 
A FORTNIGHT since, we drew attention to various indications in 
the declarations of leading politicians, in special measures of 
acknowledged importance, a in physical and social phwnomena 
not of man’s contrivance and beyond his control, of a — and 
probable union of the Liberal party in England on the question 
of Representative Reform. Mr. Macaulay has since, at Edin- 
burgh, lent the sanction of his authority and the lustre of his elo- 
quence to this antiepation ; and, limited as he has shown himself 
in many points to the principles and the system of 1832, he yet 
foresees the necessity of extending electoral functions to a larger 
number of the paplettion and is prepared to embark his experi- 
ence and reputation in a practical measure for effecting this object. 
But agreement upon one measure, however important, will not 
make a political party; still less will it make a party to assume 
the government of the empire with the confidence and good-will 
of the people. Our affairs are so complex, our relations with other 
countries so extended and so necessary, that no party is fit to 
aspire to office, even if its domestic programme be complete, un- 
less it adds to this fixed principles of policy with respect to foreign 








countries, and is identified in the minds of the le wi “the 
power and prestige of England abroad, as well on wi Magda 
and prosperity at home. 

_ It is not our intention to lay down definitively the particular po- 
licy which it is for the interest and honour of England to pursue, in 
any possible egaey sem towards the various countries to which she 
is related more or less intimately ; any more than we ventured to 
anticipate the LP pag of representative reform upon which the 
Liberal party might see good to unite its efforts. All we say is, that 
indications are patent of an approaching crisis when a fixed foreioy 
policy must form an essential item of the programme of any politi. 
cal party that aspires to more than the occasional functions of a sec- 
tion of Opposition. Besides its practical benefit, Free-trade has 
brought ideas in its train; it owes its success quite as much to 
scientific demonstration and a sense of right, as it did to the prae- 
tical evils which its counter-system inflicted on the consumers cf 
this country. Among those ideas, the most striking is the eon. 
viction that the various productive powers of various localities 
and various races of men are means providentially furnished to 
counteract the selfish“and isolating tendencies of particular com- 
munities, to do away with local and sectional prejudices, and to 
link the whole human race in one bond of mutual benefit and im- 
provement. It would have been an inevitable result of Free- 
trade by itself, that the nation which adopted it should become 
more cosmopolitan in its sympathies, should gradually learn to 
look upon the welfare of all mankind as identical with its own— 
upon humanity as one great organic whole, none of whose mem- 
bers could suffer or be in bondage without the evil spreading over 
the whole body and making itself felt to the most distant extremi- 
ties. The solidarité of peoples was the moral complement of free 
commercial intercourse. But the revolutions of 1848 came to give 
a sudden impetus to the development of this feeling in England. 
From the Danube to the Baltic, from the Gulf of Venice to the 
British Channel, Europe rose to assert a right to self-govern- 
ment, which could not fail to inlist and did actually inlist 
the warmest sympathies of the great majority of Englishmen. 
And since that period the interest taken in foreign politics, 
and the eagerness to fix the influence which England had 
the right and was under the duty to exert upon them, 
has been quite a new element in our popular discussions. Es- 
pecially since Hungary and Italy fell again crushed and bleeding 
beneath the hoof of Austria has there been a strong feeling among 
us that our country was somehow or other made to cut a pitiful 
figure, and to play a selfish and contemptible part, if not worse, 
amid the movements of the European civilization. Many among 
us felt that our noble position had not been given us merely to as- 
sert our indifference to what passed out of our own island, and that 
our proper place was in the vanguard of freedom, and not among 
the om am and camp-followers striving to turn a dirty penny 
from the struggles and sufferings of our brethren. Many of us felt 
that sooner or later the struggle would come home to ourselves, 
and that our only choice really was whether we chose to meet the 
assaults of despotism away from home or on our own coasts. Offi- 
cial men and capitalists hung about the national will like the fabled 
Old Man of the Sea about Sinbad. Had it not been for them, “ the 
inviolate island of the brave and free” had not stood an idle spec- 
tator of that tragical human drama whose first act has closed so 
mournfully. That is over now; but the feeling of interest in foreign 
politics, and the conviction that England’s duty is not to stand by 
and gaze in stupid astonishment and stupider panic, has not gone 
by, but remains as a fact of which future party organizations must 
take cognizance. And what has happened since has not tended 
to lessen this feeling and this conviction. France has fallen under 
the uncontrolled caprice of one man, whose ambition and fanati- 
cism make him naturally an object of uneasy suspicion to his 
neighbours, especially to those neighbours whose triumph over the 
impersonation of his one idea still notoriously rankles in his mind. 
The temper of the Irish and English Ultramontane Catholics lays 
them open to foreign intrigues more than they have been since 
the days of Elizabeth ; and sentiments of extreme hostility to Eng- 
land, her government and her religion, are the surest passport to 
their favour. States in whose independence England has the 
strongest interest are threatened with absorption or control. The 
Continent is menaced with the overwhelming supremacy and dic- 
tation of the Great Powers, England excluded. A vast military 
force, to which the armies of the Roman empire in its palmiest 
days were but a guard of honour, sways Continental Europe with 
no decency of disguise. Let but a spark fall, and a train is laid 
that will burst up in a conflagration such as Europe has never yet 
seen; and this accident depends perhaps more entirely than it 
ever yet has done on the tempers and neon of less than half-a- 
dozen men. All the means which an advanced civilization has 
accumulated for the comfort and happiness of mankind would be- 
come in a moment instruments of terrific power wielded for dia- 
bolical purposes. Turning from Europe, the horizon is clouded 
East and West. Vast ambitions and gigantic schemes of con- 
quest are looming there too. Cuba, Constantinople, Egypt, Japan, 
are at present, or may immediately become, points on which all 
the forces of the civilized world will be in angry and internecine 
collision. Already this summer we have ourselves been in immi- 
nent danger of a serious quarrel with America—if, indeed, as the 
Queen’s Speech makes us doubt, the danger be yet over. And to 
add to the uneasiness with which this troubled aspect abroad must 
affect every rational person, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs is in 
the hands of a man whose sympathies and talents are equally 
mistrusted by the great mass of his countrymen. 
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sa % ination of circumstances which seems to us to de- { chaser: in Scotland, the property is not vested in the purchaser 
nee a ty aspiring to govern this country should be | till delivery. In England and Treland, a lien upon the pro- 
os with a Foreign Policy that may at once carry with it the | perty of a debtor can only be claimed by custom or express 
convictions and sympathies of the people, and reassure them that | agreement: in Scotland, a creditor may retain possession of 
England’s captains are equal to the storm they may have to en- | any a ge of his debtor that comes into his hands, although 
counter. One thing is quite certain—that a party which did put | the ebt has no relation to it. In England and Ireland, no 
forth a programme of foreign policy answering this description mercantile partnership can be sued in the corporate name un- 
might reckon upon enthusiastic support. Whether the party | less incorporated or quasi-incorporated by registration: in Scot- 
calling itself Liberal will do so, seems uncertain. The only indi- | land, every partnership is held to be a species of corporation, and 
vitality they have hitherto given have reference wholly as such may be sued in the partnership name. In England and 
to domestic questions, which just now are by no means so impor- Ireland, the official assignee takes immediate possession of the 
tant as those relating to our action abroad. Indeed, the very Free- bankrupt’s property ; the property is then vested in the official 
trade, upon which Liberal politicians not unnaturally concentrated assignee and the trade assignees jointly, and all their proceedings 
their interest during the late elections, is itself inextricably in- | are public and under the control of the court: in Scotland, the 
yolved with questions of foreign _ ; ; bankru t is left in possession for a fortnight after “ sequestra- 
Perhaps, what the Liberal party w do in this matter depends | tion,” the trustee is elected by a ma ority of votes of the creditors, 
on what one of its sections will do. _Is Manchester age to , and though he may himself be a creditor his proceedings are secret. 
rise into statesmanship? or will it still complain with Mr. Bright, It would be easy to extend this list of contradictory principles and 
that statesmanship is denied it, and in every act and speech go on pee sanctioned by law in Scotland and in England and Ire- 
confirming the opinion the wise man proclaimed of old, “ How | land. Enough has been said to show that if the law relating to 
shall they whose talk is of oxen know wisdom?” When Lord | certain mercantile transactions is equitable in one part of the 
Derby goes down on his knees and confesses to Father Cobden , United Kingdoms, it must be unjust in another; and that Seotch 
that he has done those things which he ought not to have done, merchants dealing in England and Ireland, or Irish or English 
and has left undone those which he ought to have done, will merchants dealing in Scotland, are liable to loss and annoyance 
Father Cobden also don the white sheet and the penitential taper, from their necessary ignorance of the law. _ 
and acknowledge that he too has erred? Is it not an error quite Almost every one of these local discrepancies, however, had its 
as fatal as any Lord rary has committed, and not quite as ex- origin in some reasonable cause; and all of them have become so 
cusable, to have insisted for ser on leaving this island at the intimately associated with the local modes of transacting business, 
mercy of any unscrupulous adventurer or any revengeful des- that caution is requisite in altering or modifying them. Some may 
t, use defence occasions money-outlay ? An honest delu- be traced to mercantile customs which spring from the necessities 
sion, doubtless, was originally at the bottom of this perverse opin- of the society among whom they prevail ; others, to peculiarities in 
ion, arising out of mere ignorance or not unnatural onesidedness; the business forms of local law-courts. The reform required by 
but to have maintained it in the face of overwhelming facts with the interests of merchants may sometimes be attained without 
shameless consistency—this gives it adarker shade, and deserves a | the introduction of absolute uniformity. Simplification of the 
harsher name. Is Mr. Cobden prepared to swallow the dose he forms of court; precise enunciation of the legal effects of judicial 
so heartily recommends to Lord Derby, and to ap for office by or extra-judicial proceedings; publicity given to the actual state 
isgorging all his recorded disqualitications ? If not, and he can of the law,—by these means merchants at a distance may be pro- 
ri carry his friends along with him, and still go on obstructing tected from the consequences of ignorance of local laws and cus- 
and carping at, instead of lending his eminent practical and finan- toms, and the routine of local business transactions left undis- 
cial talent to help on the great and essential work of rendering turbed by perplexing innovations. Entire uniformity ought to be 
this island inviolate, and of restoring to England her proper influ- | kept in view as the ultimate aim ; but there may be danger in hur- 
ence in the world’s councils, the sooner the Liberal party formally rying too rapidly to its attainment. For such a prudent course 
resign all pretension to office, the better for themselves and the , of action the association of traders from remote localities, and of 
country. For they may depend upon it, that with the experience , lawyers trained in the routine of different legal systems, affords a 
of the last five years, the country will not bestow its confidence on ; good guarantee. The risk as well as the promised benefits of every 
any public men who are only anxious to accumulate wealth at the | proposed innovation will be seen and canvassed. The common in- 
expense of all that makes wealth for a land desirable, or who, in | terest of all the parties impressing a solution of the difficulties 
their fanatical devotion to the dogma of Free-trade, include French | will prevent hesitation from being pushed to inaction. Habitual 
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soldiers among articles to be admitted free of duty. association will introduce similarity into the views of those who 
by remoteness and local influences have been accustomed _to enter- 
CONFERENCE ON COMMERCIAL LAW. tain insecensiieable optntens. 


t in of Sonia dh catia ani te Ne : The conference of Mercantile Law Reformers, about to be held 
<HB grain i aes The La “ Lak | & a sry in the Metropolis, will not only serve as a stimulus to the Legis- 
into a _— y - am Refi . les a — a 1 a the | Jature, but will also discharge a missionary function and dissemi- 
— . rc ner mcr the seaet it vd gee al — — nate the principle of law reform through the whole of society. It 
- snd t ogee i theo i on centres of manufac- | ;, only by such a preparation of public opinion that legislative ac- 
— us L dred obinote th t wit a = pon tion can be effectually prees vadenal in a country where the legisla- 
em -wgrd b < id hs — f denati wt —_ mene Con- | tors, being chosen at comparatively brief periodical intervals by the 
rwrengien i th . ‘di “= f Lo d ~ rom t delibe ied so- | people, are necessarily But a reflex of the wishes and opinions 
yee be er t lateodnaioe ‘for sew in — to deli — = | which prevail among the general public. The commercial law 
f th “Three Kin “4. ~a iB es — t tube the ah code ' constitutes fully one half of the distributive law of a nation: a 
of whe three Kingdoms. Lord Brougham must take the chair on | conference similar to that which is about to be held for the purpose 
this occasion with feelings of no ordinary satisfaction. He can look | o¢ promoting improvement in the laws relating to Real Pro orty 
back upon many a display pelos and out of Parliament with | would embrace almost all that remains. A disposition was evinced 
a complacent sense of his own powers; but the perseverance and by some leading members of the landed interest to take part in 
ow of resources with which he has urged on and fostered Law | soo), 9 movement, about the time when the report of the Lords 
op hee Egan mga in that cause his most enduring | Committee on the Burdens which peculiarly affect Land was pub- 
wy — —— a h in the hi f Law BR | lished. Could we but see a conference of parties interested in the 
f per is indeed an epoch in the history o nd © | laws relating to land, working parallel to that which has charged 
ale t isat once more popular, more widely spread through | itself with the amelioration of the law-merchant, we should deem 
general society than any that has preceded, and more aided by | the first great step towards a satisfactory codification of our dis- 
rene possessed of detailed technical knowledge. The manu- | tributive law taken. All that would remain to be done would be 
eturer, merchant, banker, and shipowner, walk hand in hand | ¢ organize some analogous conference for the improvement of the 
with the professional lawyer, and aim at the same objects. The Penal Law 
men of business, who in their eagerness to protect or acquire pro- : 
rty are apt to undervalue or kick against the technical forms of NAPOLEON THE THIRD. 
aw, and the lawyers, who are apt to push their veneration of these | « France wishes for stabilit " “a necessary ” reaction “ con- 
forms to a superstitious excess, have coalesced to devise measures | ducts her towards order, stability, and repose”; and yet nothing 
of law amendment by which the proceedings in the courts may be | more strongly depicts the instability which France is undergoing, 
kept rigidly accurate without checking the free play of mercantile | and towards which she is ever advancing, than the document 
enterprise. which asserts her wish. The report of the Committee of the 
The differences which exist between the laws affecting the mer- | Senate on the institution of the Empire is a feeble essay on Mon- 
cantile classes in England and Ireland, and those relating to the | archy and Republic, citing Machiayel and Montesquieu. It sup- 
same classes in Scotland, are indeed great enough to introduce a plies a form which Louis Napoleon desires in the process of his 
dangerous element of precariousness and uncertainty into the | self-development as an Emperor ; but still more decisively it marks 
transactions of traders. Such differences are to be found both in the , the deplorable hiatus in a great state—the total absence of a class 
maxims and the forms of law regarding evidence, the negotiation | of statesmen in France. ‘The statesmen of the country are exiled, 
of bills, the constitution of contracts of sale, the formation of liens, | imprisoned, excluded from public life, are “ nowhere,” or anywhere 
the contruction of the rights and liabilities of partnership, the | except in the councils of Me state. In lieu of them, we find the 
winding up of the affairs of bankrupts, &e. &c. In England and supernumeraries that consent to be a chorus while the great ad- 
Ireland, parties to a suit may in almost all cases be examined as | yenturer stars it on the stage of the theatre that he has seized. 
witnesses: in Scotland, only if they have a “ substantial interest” | The institution which is to be now constructed has these men for 
in the suit. In England and Ireland, immediate notice must be | its masons. We find from the internal evidence of the document, 
given to drawers and indorsers of the dishonour of bills and pro- | from its verbose em tiness, and its wading after ideas amidst the 
missory notes: in Scotland, such notice may be given fourteen days deep waters of old history, that the men who thus consent to re- 
after the protest. In England and Ireland, the mere contract present a parliamentary class are without information from the 
of sale transfers the property in the thing sold to the pur-' schemer who is playing them off. The quasi-statesmen of Paris 
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are as uninformed as any ordi politician in London about the 
real proceedings of the de peg | memeeoeny or the intentions for 
the fature. Indeed, they are more uninformed, since the restric- 
tions upon the press debar every Frenchman from a great deal of 
that information which reaches the free English reader circuitous- 
ly. We have nothing to learn from the document, therefore, ex- 
cepting the vacuity of the class whose mind it professes to speak. 
n wielding the great power which his pertinacity and audacity 
have collected to his hand, Louis Napoleon remains without many 
of the resources which monarchs can command; but he is propor- 
tionately without many of the responsibilities which fetter most 
even of autocratic rulers. He has called forth, not only in France 
but in other parts, many influences which he can direct at plea- 
sure; but he is not pledged to direct them in any particular man- 
ner. On the contrary, he has everywhere one alternative of two 
courses, and is in a position either to lend the aid of a condottiere 
on the largest scale that ever collected a band, or to threaten the 
resistance of the soldier of fortune. In this respect, with all the 
material power of his uncle, he stands in a position absolutely freer 
than that terror of Europe. 
In his own capital he is without a class of nobles, of statesmen, 
public men, parliamentarians, or whatever you may please to call 
them. He is thus deprived of able coadjutors, or the instruments 


which most monarchs can use. On the other hand, he is wholly | 


relieved from the responsibility to an influential class ; a responsi- 
bility which even the Emperor of Russia must acknowledge. The 
business of this class, however, is important to foreign states, since 
it is the province of the statesman to countersign the pledge of the 
monarch ; and in the absence of such certificate the mere signature 
of Louis Napoleon would be worthless. 

That the commercial classes are at the height of prosperity just 
now, is a fact that helps him very greatly: capital is seeking in- 
vestments in every direction, and the only thing which commercial 
men in France dread, is a new interruption. For that reason, 





Webster as a “ great ” man in the ordinary acceptation of the word 
thus collocated. The Americans esteemed him precisely for the same 
o— that won admiration for him in England. “The Tr-nsat- 
antic esteem for those qualities may exceed the English, inasmuch 
as personal energy, innate power, strong’ will, a adroitness in 
grappling with difficulties, are more necessary in the rougher life 
of a new country than they are with us. The Americans uso 
strong terms and like strong qualities ; and for these reasons, be- 
sides the pride of fellowship in country, they may occasionally 
have employed exaggerated language with regard to the statesman 
whom they have just lost. But facts hardly support the idea 
| that he has been accepted as the representative of America in any 
sense. 

The son of a colonizing agriculturist, and bred in the rough work 
of a new settlement, Daniel Webster became, by spontaneous study, 
a lawyer; and from the law he passed into ublic business. Thus 
bred, he combined the energy of the New Hampshire settler and 
the intellectual habits of the lawyer; and he has been a pushing 
| statesman, and proportionately admired in a go-ahead country, 
| Amongst public men of the day, perhaps he may be pronounced not 
| altogether the greatest, but the ablest. Yet not the ablest, pos- 
sibly, in any one particular branch; as a lawyer, he never will 
| be ranked as a Story or a Wheaton; as an advocate, he can 
scarcely take the high ground of Seward, who spoke not less power- 
fully to the heart than to the understanding of the jury; as an 
| official, perhaps Buchanan, and many others who are chiefly known 
| through “the ordinary channels of communication,” may eclipse 

the great orator of Fanueil Hall ; andif it were a telling speech that 
| was wanted, we are not at all sure that old General Cass, in his 
| shirt-sleeves, could not talk over a crowd more promptly and effect- 
| ively than Daniel Webster. But not one of the people we have 
| named could run the round which Webster has run, and do so well 
in each position. 
| Itisnot as the statesman that he has attained his success; he 





their hopes and fears are allied to the present continuance of | has always been the barrister rather than the national leader—the 
the Empire ; and there can be little doubt that a man in his central | advocate of a cause or of a view, rather than the dictator of a course. 
position, be his right what ‘it may, will be able to command an | His exploits are reckoned up rather by the successful aid which he 
amount of usefulness for the mere profits of the commercial man, | brought to other men, and it is seldom that he can be pointed out 
which will secure him, as a quid pro quo, the suffrages of the tra- | as the primary leader. Tis friends relate with pride how much 
der. Whether in granting privileges to railway companies, in re- | he contributed to the successful conclusion of the M‘Leod dispute 
gulating tariffs, in making commercial overtures abroad, or in pro- | with England and the settlement of the North-eastern boundary ; 
moting expenditure, Louis Napoleon will have, if temporarily, at | but in both these cases he was rather the agent or the amicus curie 
least for some days, the power of buying 4! the commercial classes. | than the man who first gave shape to the pretensions of his country. 
_ While he favours the commercial class, he supplies to the work- | On more than one important occasion he has been at issue with 
ing classes that for which they are content to undergo him—em- | the balance of public opinion. It was in the teeth of Webster's 





oy 
he departure of the Russian Ambassador from ‘Paris during 


certain ceremonials has been followed by the unexpected death of 
the Duke of Leuchtenberg, the son of Eugéne Beauharnais, cousin 
of Louis Napoleon, and son-in-law to the Emperor of Russia, and 
therefore in some degree a nexus between the French Emperor and 
the Russian. But in the actual state of matters Louis Napoleon 
does not depend upon family ties. He can offer, and he can 
threaten. 

At the present moment, he appears in foreign relations as a dis- 
turber, with objects that defy scrutiny. He is a disturber in Sar- 
dinia, backing a new Liberalism against the older Liberalism that 
was indigenous at Turin; unseating the old and establishing the 
new, which must be suspected simply from the fact of its being 
his protégé. 

In Rome, he is “ relieving his garrison ”—sending three regi- 
ments to replace the three already there. One regiment comes 
away, leaving two to follow at a future day; unless this “ relief” 
of a garrison should prove to be a reinforcement. 

In Turkey, he appears as the willing friend of the Sultan, if the 
Sultan’s older friends would but permit him to take advantage of 
the new Emperor’s good offices. Louis Napoleon is represented 
there by a war-ship, by his high pretensions, his offer of money, 
and his inscrutable policy. 

The Roman States, garrisoned by Austria and by France, might 
be the camp from which France and Austria, united, should march 
to a more total subjugation of Italy; or it may be the camp from 
which the great condottiere, adopting the republic, should sud- 
denly fall upon his ally, head the revolution, and lead against 
Austria the most formidable power that ever menaced her since 
the invasion of the Turks. On almost every field that he occu- 
pies, Louis Napoleon has the same opportunity of offering attack 
or alliance to either side, according to the terms of the day. In 
all quarters he has the same disqualification, that he is incapable 
of being trusted; and at the best, it would take many years of 
honest work in his new business for him to earn a character. 
may be the instrument or he may be the adversary of any power, 
but he cannot be the ally. Alliance is impossible to him; he can 
give no pledge that shall guarantee it. At the best, alliance with 
him must be an armed truce, in which the confederate must watch 
him more preparedly than an open enemy. 





DANIEL WEBSTER. 
Ir is so painful to lose any man with whom you have been fa- 
miliar, though it be only by name, that the maxim “ de mortuis ” 
is natural if not laudable ; but it is liable to be pushed to erroneous 
extremes, and it sometimes happens that the estimate of a departed 
statesman 9 | be attended by practical inconvenience. It would, 


for example, lead to very erroneous conclusions on American af- | 


fairs if we were to suppose that the utmost power of the Transat- 
lantic magnifying lens could have made the Americans regard Mr. 


He | 


opposition that Jackson succeeded as President; and the contest 
| which first established the distinction between the Democratic and 
| the Whig party at the same time classed Mr. Webster in the mi- 
nority, to which he adhered with some fidelity. But, unlike Henry 
Clay, who became the embodiment of principles, and accepted 
| publicity or retirement according to the acceptance of the princi- 
| ples which he had at heart, Daniel Webster was available for co- 
| operation with his opponent: thus his friends still boast of the sup- 
| port which he gave to Jackson after the contest was over, and when 
| American interests were opposed by external interests. 
| His relation to the public opinion of the Union cannot be better 
| illustrated than by his resistance to the Mexican war, on the 
| ground that extension of territory would disturb the balance of 
| the Union. The opinion is one that he inherited from the fathers 
of the republic; it is old-fashioned; it is no longer in vogue: but 
even here, his long-established principles did not preclude him 
| from being useful in furthering the measures necessary for carry- 
ing on the war when once it had begun. 

On the subject of slavery his position has never been so explicit 
| or intelligible. He supported the “Compromise”; but it was 
| without that distinct statement of deep conviction and ulterior 
views which Henry Clay laid down when he advanced “ the Com- 
promise measures.” In the case of Clay, everybody understood, 
| that while he attained that 


| 


resent agreement which was possible 
| in the existing state of publie opinion—while, so to speak, he 
| began the process of ultimate emancipation by placing a limit 
upon the institution of slavery—his heart was pledged to the ulti- 
mate extinction. Webster supported the measure that conciliated 
| the largest number of his fellow countrymen. But with respect 
| to the possession of Webster, there always has been a correlative 
alternation of hope and fear between the South and the North. 
| The Slavery-Conservatives and the Abolitionists frequently oseil- 
lated!with the belief that Webster was under some process of being 
brought over to their side; the hope of the one party being accom- 
| panied by the mistrust of the other. 

It will be observed that in Mexican affairs Webster was not 
with his country; as in his singular support of the mercantile- 
| piratical expedition against the Lobos Islands his country was not 
| with him; while in the great controversy on the subject of slavery 
| he has balanced between the two contending parties, without ef- 
fecting an intelligible footing upon the “ Free-Soil” new ground 
which farsighted thinkers have marked out. : 
| For a comparatively short time before his death, something not 
| quite explicable in his conduct or in the want of his usual success 

had induced people to begin to talk about his years. At the time 
of the Lobos affair, preparations were going forward which seemed 
| to imply that he did not intend to continue in office, but was an- 
ticipating a diplomatic journey to this country. He was not ap- 
ointed, however, to the English Embassy, but was replaced by 
| r. Ingersoll ; who must be thus far regarded as the more deli- 
berately chosen representative of America. Webster was less a 
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« pepresentative man”—that is, one holding the moral “proxies” 
of any considerable number of his countrymen—than a fine suc- 

ssful example of his countrymen, in his vigorous frame, his com- 
woe if not somewhat defying presence, his powerful though 
not original intellect, his incessant onward moving activity, and 


his dashing success. 


Letters to the Editor. 


SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH AND LOUIS NAPOLEON. 
P P a 12th November. 
—My attention has been directed to an article that appeared in your 
Bm headed “Louis Napoleon on Cornhill.” ; : 

If the article in question has any meaning at all, (for its style is exceed- 
ingly ambiguous,) it would insinuate that a courteous message addressed to 
the President by the Directors of the Submarine — > Company, was a 
«stockjobbing” transaction, the said directors being “share-dabblers,” and 
Louis Napoleon a partner in their speculations. ‘Unless there were a prac- 
tical motive of some sort,”’ your contributor is at a loss to what cause to at- 
tribute the message to the President. ee 

Now, Sir, what has thus called down on our devoted heads the dire indig- 
nation and wrath of the Spectator’ Because, after thanking the Prince 
President for past kindnesses, the message concluded with the hope that 
«this wonderful invention might serve under the Empire to promote the 

eace and prosperity of the world.” Our crime, then, was that we acknow- 
edged in an office on Cornhill what had been proclaimed with universal ac- 
clamation throug! th : 
ire! For this simple admission of a fact that the columns of the Times 
fad been daily bringing before our eyes, we are held up to the public as 
“stock-jobbers ” and “‘share-dabblers”’ in league with the President. Why, 
only fancy, under the circumstances, what we can effect. Nothing is safe! 
We can shut up Capel Court and smash the Bank of England at our plea- 
sure. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has only to come to Cornhill, and 
the Funds can be accommodated to suit his budget. The National Debt isin 
our power. And if the nation offends us, we can telegraph to’ the “Em- 
ror’ the absence (without leave) of the “* Horsham Heavies,” the conse- 
quent defenceless state of the country, and call the “Chasseurs de Vin- 
cennes”’ to garrison Cornhill. 

In truth, the remarks in your journal are almost too absurd to require 
an answer; but as, in my humble opinion, much bad taste has been dis- 
played in not only wanton but mischievous abuse of our neighbours and the 
ruler they have chosen, I will state very shortly the reasons that induced a 
body of English gentlemen to send a complimentary message to Prince Louis 
Napoleon. 

Then the construction of a submarine telegraph was first proposed by the 
Messrs. Brett, the idea was considered so wild and visionary that neither 
men of science, nor engineers, nor the public, gave it the slightest support ; 
and the inventors were almost hopeless of ever realizing their age t was 
then brought under the notice of Louis Napoleon: he not only placed faith 
in the feasibility of the scheme, but, foreseeing the great commercial and 
political advantages that would attend its development, gave the promoters 
the most liberal and generous encouragement. Thus, from the cordial co- 
operation they invariably received from the French Government, they were 
induced to persevere, through many difficulties and risks of every descrip- 
tion, until they attained the result of being able to evince their gratitude by 
sending a direct message to the President from Cornhill to Paris by the tele- 
graph he had assisted them to establish. 

Whether this act is deserving of the illiberal and ill-natured strictures 
that have been lavished on it, I leave to the public to decide; but I would 
just remark, that I believe “‘ newspapers”’ are as much a matter of “ specu- 
ation” and “jobbing”’ as “ shares’ or any other description of property ; 








| nothing to desire. 
ugh the length and breadth of France—the advent of the Em- | 


| borders. 


BOOKS. 


STATE PAPERS RELATING TO ENGLISH MWISTORY.* 


Urwarps of twenty years have passed since William the Fourth 
appointed a Commission for “printing and publishing State 
Papers.” It is fourteen years since we noticed the fourth and fifth 
volumes of the series, embracing part of the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, and treating of the affairs of Scotland and the Northern 
; The six quarto volumes now before us contain a selec- 
tion of correspondence relating to the foreign affairs of the same 
monarch’s entire reign, extending from 1509 to 1547; though the 
date ona ——- commences with 1473, one document going 
back to Edward the Fourth and a few to Henry the Seventh. The 
number of papers is 1474; and the six volumes extend to upwards 
of four thousand pages, exclusive of a “ vocabulary,” and two ela- 
borate indexes of persons and places, which occupy nearly two 
hundred and fifty pages more. . 

As regards skilful selection, careful editing, and ‘necessary in- 
formation in the form of notes, sufficient to smooth difficulties yet 
without any parade or overdoing, the editor has left little or 
But we adhere to our former opinion, that 
the Commissioners have printed on far too large a scale for any 
useful purpose; though a lavish outlay is more justifiable on 
original papers relating to a turning-point of modern history, 
when European politics and opinion received the impress which 
they retained till the close of the last century, than on dry and 
limited documents chiefly interesting to antiquarians, and indeed 
from their language intelligible to no other persons. “A goose is 





| an awkward bird—too much for one, and too little for two”: on 
_ the same principle, selections hardly suffice for an historian, while 


| they are too much for the general student or reader. 


What has 


' been wanting all along with our records is, that they should be 
e 


well arranged and made (as they now in a great degree are) readily 
accessible; that legible copies (as is done with wills) should be 
prepared for consultation, and that catalogues raisonnés should be 
published upon a system like the table of contents prefixed to each 


' volume of the publication before us, only on a more extended scale. 


and if a journal wantonly and maliciously attacks any individual or com- , 


y, its motives may be fairly questioned, and it may prove that pander- 
ing to some of John Bull’s old prejudices and worn-out antipathies against 
his neighbours was done for the sole purpose of creating among certain 
classes a more ready market for such periodical. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, J. R. Carmicwaen. 

[Sir James Carmichael is right to stand up for Prince Louis Napoleon, 
since that person has so well earned Sir James’s esteem. The Submarine 
Company did quite right to acknowledge the obligation to its benefactor ; 
but when it anticipated the official function in recognizing an “ empire’”’ at 
present existing only in the schemes of a Parisian coadjutor, it went be- 
yond its province. ‘‘Ne sutor.”’ No doubt, journalists are fallible as well 
as City men, and we confess to a prejudice—we don’t like to see English- 
men, even of the trading classes, gislen into the hands of a oe Bo- 
naparte. As to corrupt motives, it is true that newspapers may be open to 
temptation, as well as companies; the test of purity in each case must be 
= in the lives of the individual men, “ Let the galled jade wince.” — 





NATIONAL DEFENCE. 
London, 8th November 1852. 

Sm—In speaking of the inefficient state of our national defences, I find 
that the partisans both of the Russell and Derby Administrations are always 
anxious to throw the blame on the so-called economists and the people ; thus 
following the usual course of incompetent men, to take refuge in falsehood, 
and aseribe to others the results of their own delinquencies. If either Lord 
John Russell or Lord Derby had stated what they knew to be true, that there 
is considerable danger to this country, owing to its defenceless condition, in 
the present critical state of Europe, and had proposed an efficient augmenta- 
tion and improvement in the land and sea forces of the country, both the 


| 


Parliament and people would have responded to their demands with alacrity ; | 


but when both of these party-leaders, miscalled statesmen, rise in their re- 
spective places in Parliament, and, trusting to pusillanimity rather than to 
Preparation, inform the country that there is no danger, and deprecate the 
wrath of the supposed enemy by denouncing the truth-speaking portion of 
the press, do they expect that the Parliament and people are to insult them 
by exhibiting doubts of their truth and honesty, and force money upon them 
for the purpose of averting dangers which they declare to be non-existent ? 
I, Sir, am one of the maligned economists; and my idea of economy is to se- 
cure our property for our own use, instead of accumulating it for the benefit 
of our enemies, If the army and navy are to be of any use, they should be 
of sufficient force to guarantee the national independence ; if they be not 
sufficient for this purpose, the sooner they are disbanded, and the money 
saved, the better All men have their faults, and the economists are not 
exempt from this human condition ; but their faults are light in comparison 
With those of men whose presumption leads them to take charge of the affairs 
of the nation without possessing either the capacity or spirit for a fit per- 
formance of their duties. If any disaster happen to England, let the re- 
sponsibility rest and the penalty fall upon the real delinquents, the incom- 
petent place-seekers who have the monstrous presumption to call themselves 
statesmen ! 

Your obedient servant, R. G. 





Date, persons, place, and the heads of the leading topics, are pre- 
sented at a glance in this painstaking digest. Nothing was re- 
quired but a fuller summary of heads, to render these tables indi- 
cative of what particular information an inquirer might want, and 
to convey a knowledge of the whole of the State Papers relating 
to Henry the Kighth’s reign in a small compass. 

Not that some of the papers should not be published, or that the 
question of the bibliopole, “ will they pay ?” should be uppermost 
in the mind of a public commission. The scholarly attraction, 
however, should be thought of ; and that, we believe, will be found 
to consist in documents that throw a newer, a fuller, or a stronger 
light on historical age of some importance, or exhibit personal 
character, especially of eminent men, or bring out the manners of 
the age. 

The volumes abound in these traits,—more, indeed, than might 
have been supposed : but were they much fuller than they are, 
who in these days can read six quarto volumes of original papers, 
and on one branch of policy three hundred years gone by ? 

The leading men of the reign of Henry the Eighth—those to 
whom the mind instinctively turns when the period is mentioned 
—are H arry himself, the Emperor Charles, Francis the First, 
Bourbon, Wolsey, Cromwell, More, the Popes, and a long array of 
Churchmen, several of whom were distinguished afterwards in 
times even yet more bloody than bluff Harry’s—as Cranmer, Gar- 
dener, Bonner. The most striking events are the pageant of the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, the divorce of Catherine of Aragon and 
its religious consequences, the King’s subsequent matrimonial ad- 
ventures, and the wars between the Emperor and Francis the First, 
especially those in Italy which led to the captivity of the French 
King and Bourbon’s sack of Rome. These historical topics are all 
touched upon in the diplomatic correspondence, and sometimes with 
great fulness and detail as regards personal traits and pictures of 
manners. The lesser topics extend all over Europe, embraci 
Denmark towards the North and Turkey towards the East; an 
are often picturelike in their details... The English is good, fre- 
quently strong and racy; differing in structure and style very 
little from English of the present day, though some words are 
strange and the spelling is irregular. When there is anything like 
difficulty or obscurity, the fault is in the writer, not the tongue. 

It is out of our way to enter into any of the subjects for which 
these volumes furnish the means; for each subject might be ex- 
panded into an historical treatise. All that our space will permit 
is to exhibit a few specimens of the matter and reading which 
they contain. Jane Seymour is supposed to have been the best- 
beloved of Henry the Eighth’s wives; but, notwithstanding her 
melancholy death in childbed with Edward the Sixth, the King, 
even in announcing his loss to the French Court, took steps 
towards replacing it. Cromwell writes as follows to Gardyner and 
Lord William Howard at Paris. 

“] shall in fewe wordes comprehende that God hathe sent unto us; that 
is, with our joye a notable displeasure and sorowe, if it may be called sorowe 
or displeasure that He woll permytt and sufire. Our Prince, our Lord be 
thanked, is in good health, and suckethe like a child of his puissance, whiche 
youe, my Lord William, canne declare. Our Mastres, thoroughe the faulte 
of them that were about Iler, whiche suffred Her to take greate cold, and to 
eate thinges that her fantazie in syknes called for, is departed to God. The 
Kinges Majestes pleasure is, that you shal advertise the Frenche King of 

* State Papers published under the Authority of her Majesty's Commission. Vols. 
VI. to XI. King Henry the Eighth. 
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this Her Graces departure, whom we be all bounde to remember, and pray 
for, having left unto us soo goodly a pledge as is our yong maister. 

“ And forasmoche as, thoughe his Majestie is not any thing disposed to 
mary again, albeit His Highness, God be thanked, takethe this chaunce as a 
man, that by reason with force overcommeth his affection, may take suche 


an extreme adventure; yet, as sundry of His Graces Counsail here have | 


thought it mete for us to be most humble suters to His Majeste to considre 


the state of his Realme, and to entre eftsones in to an other matrymonie in | 


place for His Highnes satisfaction convenient; soo his tendre zeale to us his 


subgiettes hath already somoche overcome His Graces said disposition, and | 


framed his mynde bothe to be indifferent to the thing, and to thelection of 
any person from any 


our comfortes; soo considering what personages in Christendom be mete for 
Him, amonges the rest there be two in Fraunce, that may be thought on, 
thone is the Frenche Kinges doughter, whiche, as it is said, is not the metest, 
the other is Madame de Longeville, whom they say the King of Scottes 
dothe desire. Of whose conditions and qualities in every pointe His Majeste 
desireth you both, with all your dexterite and good meanes, to enquire ; and 
likewise in what pointe and termes the said King of Scottes standeth towardes 
either of them: whiche His Highness is soo desirous to knowe, His Graces 


desire therin to be nevertheles in any wise kept secret to your selfes, that his | 


awe is, that youe, my Lorde William, shal not returne, tyl you may 


erne both howe the King of Scottesstandethe in his sute, and what the con- | 


ditions and qualities of bothe personnes be. Whiche knowen, as you may 
by any possible meanes attayn to the knowleage of it, soo as at the return of 
you, my Lord William, you may wel declare it, His Grace woll that you, 
my Lord William, shall return according to your instructions. In then- 
serching out of whiche matier His Majeste desirethe you bothe to exhibite 
that cireumspection and diligence, that may answer to His Graces expecta- 
tion conceyved of you.” 

This marriage was a fertile subject for the Ambassadors at Paris 
and elsewhere. Hutton at Brussels complains of the task put upon 
him, but nevertheless sends a list of the beauties to Cromwell. 

**Uppon the recept of your letters addressid unto me by this berrar, I 
have made as myche secret sherche as the tyme wold permyt. The which, 
albeit hadbyn of lengar contenewance, I cold not perceve that anny sherche 
cold have found wofie soo notable a personage, as were meit to be lyknyd to 
that noble Raynge. In the Court ther is wayttyng uppon the Queyn a lady 
of thage of 14 yerres, daughtar unto the Lord of Breidrood, of a goodly 
statwre. She is notid varteos, sadde, and womanly; hir beautie is compe- 


tent, hir mother is departid this world, who was got to the Cardynall | 


Luikes sister. It is thought that the said Cardinall wold give a good dote 


to have hir bestoid after his mynd. Ther is a widdowe, the wiche also re- | 


payrithe offten to the Court, beyng of goodly personage. She was the wyffe 
of the late Yerle of Egmond, and, as I ame Inffurmyd, she passithe fortie 


yeres of age, the wiche dothe not apeire in my judgement by hir face. Ther | 


is the Duches of Myllayn, [Milan,] whom I have not seyn, but as it is re- 
a to be a goodly person 
levis hathe a daughter, but I here no great preas neyther of hir personage 
nor beawtie. I have not myche exsperiens emonges ladies, and therfore this 
commission is to me very hard; soo that, yf in anny thyng I offend, I beseche 
your Lordshipe to be my mean for pardon. I have wryttyn the treuthe, as 
as I canne possible lerne, levyng the further judgment to other, that 

ar better skillid in suche matters.” 

The Duchess of Milan, on her arrival, made a fayourable im- 
pression on Hutton, and he thus reports— 

“ By Fraunces the corror I sartiffied your Lordshipe that the Duches of 
Myllan was in the way hetherward, who arived here as ystarday, very ho- 
norably acompenyd aswell of hyr owen treyn as withe suche that departid 
frome toe to meit hyr. I ame inffurmyd she is of the age of 16 yeres, 
very highe of statwre for that age. She is highar then the Regent, a goodly 
personage of boddy, and compytent off beawtie, of favor excellent, sofft of 
speche, and very gentill in countenaunce. She werythe moornyng aparell 
aftre the maner of Ytalie. By all that I cane lerne, the stey betwixt hyr 
and the Dewke Gillum off Ravist [ey], sone and eyre unto the Dewke of 
[Clevis}, is only for knowelege of thEmprors pleisur. [7/e commune sayng 
is here, that she is bothe wedow [and] mayd. Wone of the Councell, whom 
I esteme my f[riend], told me that if the mariage myght be treatid betwixt 
the Kynges Majeste and hir, and my Lady Mary His Graces daughter with 
the Dewke of Ravisteyn, that the aliaunce shuldbe very beniflisciall, bothe 
to the Kynges Ilighnes and to thEmpror, as to have the wholl Almeyn at 
ther commandmenttes. She resemblythe myche wone Mystris Sheltun, that 


somtyme waytid in Court uppon Queyn Anne. She ussithe most to spek | 


Frenche, albeit that as it is reportid she can Ytalian and High Almeyn.” 


In a communication to Wrosthesley, of the same date, he adds— 

“‘ Yf it were Godes plesur and the Kynges, I wold ther were some good 
aliance made betwixt His Highnes and Ey the wiche I doo esteme 
most commodios for the commune welthe of His Graces Realme, and ther 
is non in theis parteis off parsonage, beawtie, and byrthe, lyke unto the 
Duches off Myllayn. She is not soo pewre whyt, as was the late Qweyn, 
whois soal God pardon; but she hathe a syngular good countenaunce, and 
when she chancesithe to smyl, ther aperithe two pittes in hir cheikes, and 
wone in hyr chyne, the wiche becommythe hyr right excellently well.” 

The reputation of the French for making the best of any matter 
was as well known then as in later days. Cheyne, in writing to 
Wolsey, in 1522, giving the report of an affair in Italy where the 
French claimed the day and all the merit, thus speaks-— 

‘* Morover they gyve a great prayse to their men of armes, and put greate 
blame in the Swyses, sayeng that, and they had don their part, as they did, 
there had not one escaped. Nevertheles the Swyses lost 3 of their chief 
capitayns ; which cowld not be, if they had not done their part aswel as the 
Frenchmen: but who so ever do best, they wol say always it is theymselfes. 
Please it your Grace they make as thowgh they were mervelows glad with thes 
trdynges. Notwithstondyng I thinke verily the trowthe is contrary, and that 
they have lost more than they have won. Farther, and it were as they say, 
the + ge cowld never a gotten into the towne of Myllayn, where as 
they be now, and al their ordynawnce with them, as the Seyngniowr Galias 
Vice Count told me.” 

Seventeen years after this, Bonner, writing to Cromwell, offers 
this opinion of French policy, while in the close he exhibits a little 
of his own— 

“Yfon might goo by conjectures, they will fyrst bring the Bishopp of 
Rome in _— that for his sake they have revoked ther Ambassadour out 
of England, not entendeng to sende any other thither, and also they will see 
how they can frame and cumpasse ther owne busines with thEmperour. 
Craftye Feple they ar, and for ther owne proffit and commodytye desyrouse to 
have with all the glorye and honor to, an other man bering the chardge. To 
geve counseill how they ar to be used in this cace, it were a gret presumption 
in me ; but surely yet I thinke best neyther to use them to strangelye, ne 

t to famyliarlye, but accordeng as they shall in effect by ther procedynges 
dickens themself. And of trueth, by the small experience I have, they ar 


parte, that with deliberation shalbe thought mete for | 
Him, that, as we lyve in hope that His Grace woll again couple Himself, to | 


and of excellent beawtie. The Dewke of | 


| most indifferent and reasonable, when they ar used as the : i 
tyme they had nede to be used wn 4 politiquely. But this at, thinketle = 
see, my good Lord, (which I beseche yout maye speake for discharge of 
myself, yf any thing hereafter do chaunce otherwise then well) that yf thiese 

| men maye have ther desyres of thEmperour in any parte to ther’ conten. 

| tation, it is not to be loked, that we shall have by ther amytye and friend- 
| shipp any thing to any gret purpose, and yet they will sucke away from us 

by one wayes and other, asmuche as they can.  Peneat God, I be founde 2 
lyer herein. And, my good Lorde, whatsomever I do write, I beseche you it 
maye be kepte secret from them ; yey, and reaported, that I make relation of 
them after a wonderouse favorable and loving sorte, to keape my cre rook 
here. With your Lordshipp I must speke aftre oon sort, and with then ; fter 
an other sort.’ ae 
| The terrible state to which Italy was reduced by the Wars 
between the French and the Spaniards was never more distinctiy 

painted than in a letter to the King from Carew and Sampson 

written in 1529. . 

, “Itis, Sire, the moost pitie to see this contree, as we suppose, that evir 

was in Christyndom; in some places nother horsmete nor mans mete to i. 

found, the goodly townes destroyed and desolate. as 

“ Betwexte Verceilles, belongyng to the Duke of Savoye, and Pavye, the 

space of 50 miles, the moost goodly contree for corne and vynes that may . 

seen, is so desolate, in all that weye we sawe oon man or woman laborers j» 

the fylde, nor yett creatour stering, but in great villaiges 5 or 6 myseralje 

personnes; sawyng in all this waye we sawe thre women in oone plae: 
gathering of grapis yett uppon the vynes, for there are nother vynes orderyd 
and kepte, nor corne sawed in all that weye, nor personnes fo guther thc 
grapes that growith uppon the vynes, but the vynes growyth wyld, great 

contreys, and hangyng full of clusters of grapes.” In this mydde waye is a 

| towne, the which hath been oone of the goodly townes of Italye, ‘eallyd 

| Vegeva; there is a strong hold, the towne is all destroyed and in manuvr 
desolate. Pavye is in lyke maner, and great pitie; the chyldryn kryeng 

, abowt the streates for bred, and ye dying for hungre. They seye that ul! 
the hole peuple of that contrey and dyvers other places in Italya, as the 
Pope also shewyd us, with many other, with warre famine and pestilence are 
utterly deadde and goone; so that there is no hope many yeres that Italya 
shalbe any thing well restored, for wante of people ; and this distruction 
hath been as well by Frenche men as thEmperours, for they sey that Mons: 
de Lautreyght destroyed muche where as he passyd,”’ syn 





PARISIAN SIGHTS AND FRENCH PRINCIPLES.* 
| Tais New York volume is the result of the observation and ex- 
perience of an American who for some time resided in Paris for the 
education of his children. It has not that attraction of character 
| and contrast which American books on Europe sometimes possess ; 
for a wide experience in many countries, and perhaps an enjoy- 
ment of the Parisian life he condemns, has given our author cos- 
mopolitan ideas and the toleration of a man of the world. The 
book, however, combines in an agreeable way a picture of Paris and 
| its people, an estimate of French character and principles, with 
notices of passing events and opinions. Much above a guide-book 
in its descriptive parts, the volume presents a good picture of the 
most striking features of Paris, and will furnish a stranger with 
hints as to places that the common sight-seer might overlook. The 
estimate of the French is full, fair, and just, without harsh- 
ness, dealing equally with their good and evil qualities. The 
| opinion on the public or political character of the nation is severe 
to a degree—perhaps unjustly so. Without seeming to favour 
| Louis Napoleon, the author adopts all the views of his creatures as 
to his having “ saved society ” from the anarchy and civil war, 
that were impending in 1852, and would have involved France 
in rapine and blood but for the coup d'état. The American also 
comes to the conclusion that the French people are at present untit 
for freedom, under either a republic or a constitutional monarchy 
like England ; but must be ruled by a despotism, for they are in- 
capable of governing themselves. 

“The great ery of the people is for work that will give them bread, and 
the energies of the authorities are greatly directed toward providing them 
with labour. Luxury and extravagance are encouraged among the rich, 
that the poor may live. Public works are prosecuted to prevent émeutes. 
The necessity for present relief is always so urgent that permanent improve- 
ment advances but slowly. The Government is ever in the position of a 
rider to a restless horse; if he relax the rein for a second he is thrown. 
There can be no radical change in the character of the people until religion 
and education combine to teach them the duties they owe to God and man. 
While they remain half-starved, or fed like animals in a cage—their highest 
aim a full stomach—they will chafe and growl in their confinement. Louis 
XIV. expended 200,000, dollars on one palace. That money devoted to 
| eduedtion would have kept Louis XVI. on the throne, and advanced the civili- 

zation and freedom of Europe a century. Versailles is the wonder of art ; 
but France pays for it in the Socialism of today. 
“In the United States, where the nice adjustment of counterbalancing 
wers and general intelligence makes the political machine move on quietly 
in its accustomed track, no adequate conception can be formed of the evils to 
which France is exposed from the passions and ignorance of its labouring 
masses, misled by unprincipled demagogues or conceited theorists. There is 
no spirit of conciliation in French politics. A difference of views is a war to 
the knife. Falsehood, force, treachery, and every kindred weapon, is em- 
ployed to attain the desired end. The Government strangles liberty, as it 
alleges, that society may exist. Independence of speech, action, or writing, 
everything which gives political importance to the individual becomes a 
crime. The press, army, judiciary, and even the church, exist only as the 
slaves of authority. Spies are everywhere. The Government ——_ a 
thick web over France, ready, like a spider, to dart upon any intruder upon 
| the slightest movement. With this annihilation of political freedom, which 
in the United States would be the signal of universal dissolution, she pros- 
pers—growing mightier and richer as liberty recedes. Call her by what 
name you will, the freedom of America becomes her curse, and the despotism 
of Russia her security. This being the case, she has no alternative but to 
maintain a strong government, until education and tranquillity shall have 
prepared her citizens for the rational enjoyment of those privileges which 
are the birthright alike of all men. It is not so much political as individual 
reform that France needs.” 

The facts upon which our American founds his conclusions are 
| in part the result of his own observation, which of course must be 
| limited; in part they are derived from unquestionable public sta- 

* Parisian Sights and French Principles seen through American Spectacles. Pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers, New York ; imported by Sampson Low. 
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tistics, &c. ; 
reports or pu 
Tivectninated. T 


blications which the agents of Louis Napoleon have 
he first and second Nvewny * data refer to manners, 
tion, and so forth, where the temptation to error or 
ag ‘ comparatively small. The third data, relating to 
immediate politics, with their gratification of ambition and profit, 
are more obnoxious to suspicion ; and we are by no means sure but 
that our author has yielded too ready a credence to tales of Jacobin 
conspiracies ramifying all over Europe, plots prepared for 1852, and 
schemes of robbery and devastation that were to accompany the 
death of the President and the leading friends of order. Still, if 
this notion, whether truly or falsely, was fairly rooted in the minds 
of Frenchmen, it readily enough explains their submission to Louis 
Napoleon, and their preference of a ro ay which they suppose 
will keep their lives and properties safe. As we lately observed, 
the Socialists, Red Republicans, or by whatever name they may be 
called, have to thank their predecessors of the Reign of Terror for 
this feeling, and their own equivocal conduct, and more unequivo- 
cal praises of the Jacobins. 
the American was a spectator of the coup d'état, so far asa 
»roper regard to his own safety admitted. His facts do not greatly 
Vitter from those already known; nor does he deny that the Pre- 
sident caused the slaughter on calculation—allowing the barricades 
to be put up, that they might afterwards be knocked down. His 
statements confirm what is more dimly indicated by Victor Hugo 
—ihat members of the dissolved Assembly and 7 Bes organized 
the resistance, and had they been able to destroy the President, 
would have succeeded to his position. The writer judges of the 
massacre on the boulevards from his own point of view. He ex- 
ceuses the soldiery, looking to the circumstances in which they 


were placed, exposed in a street, and not knowing who were 
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to a considerable extent they seem to rest upon the ; suspicious houses, within a few rods distance, and fired. They were then 
| 


carried by assault. 

“The rattle of small shot against windows and walls was incessant. This 
was too in the finest part of the boulevards. Costly houses were completely 
riddled; their fronts were knocked in; balls pas: ugh the various 
floors, and lodged finally wherever their spent force destined them. The 


| windows were destroyed by the concussion of the cannon; and as for the 


friends or foes; for this author declares that houses on the boule- , 


yards were taken possession of by the insurgents, and that the 
troops suffered severely from their fire. The whole account of the 
three days is interesting, much as has been written upon the sub- 
ject. e following is from the third day, the 4th December ; and 
Logins in the neighbourhood of the Porte St. Denis. 


* T was surprised to see how many boys there were in their ranks. They 
went to work in all these violences asif on a frolic,—light-hearted, and even 
jovial. From their manner I should rather have supposed that they were 

ering materials for a rustic fair than for a struggle in which no quarter 
would be given. I saddened to think how many that I saw so busy around 
me would be shot or bayoneted befcre night. The comments of the spectators 
varied : some said, let the rascals go ahead ; they wish to plunder and kill— 
they will soon be taught a good lesson; others encouraged. One man asked 
me if I were German or English: on my replying that I was an American, 
‘Ah!’ said he, with a sigh, * you live in a true republic.’ 

“T asked a fine-looking boy of about fourteen, in a school uniform, with a 
stick in his hand, at the end of which was a bayonet, what he intended do- 
ing: ‘You are too young to fight.’ He laughed, brandished his weapon, 
and ran off to join a crowd, listening to the reading of a proclamation an- 
nouncing the deposition of Louis Napoleon, and calling upon the Parisians 
to give their allegiance to the Provisional Government formed by suck of the 
members of the late Assembly as had escaped arrest. 

“ A rough-looking fellow, armed with a musket, who seemed to have author- 
ity, came up to me, and said, ‘ If you are one of the curious, you had better 
be off.’ Ithought so too, as appearances began to wear a serious aspect. 
The houses overlooking the barricades were taken possession of and garrison- 
ed; sentinels were placed at the principal points; the non-combatants were 
mostly gone, and few but fighters left. had been there less than two 
hours ; yet so rapidly had the mob worked, that all the streets opening upon 
this vicinity were already fortified. I was forced to climb three barricades, 
politely assisted over one by an armed lad in a blouse, before getting clear of 
their line of operations. 
attacked to equal advantage in front and rear; and their flanks were also 


exposed. 
“T found the boulevards below almost deserted. A brigade of infantry 
artillery were just turning the corner of the street, marching without 
music, slowly, toward the first barricade. Before reaching it they halted. 
One half the artillery passed in front, and was pointed towards the breast- 
works; the other was loaded with grape, and pointed in the other direction. 
The few persons about saluted tie troops with ‘ Vive la République!’ The 
commanding-ofticer ordered the boulevard to be cleared. The troops charged 
upon us, and we slipped out of the way by the side-streets. 

“IT then walked down the Rue Montmartre, where I saw similar scenes. 
Coming out again upon the Boulevard des Italiens, I found the entire length 
of the boulevard, from the spot I first left, filled with troops, in order of 
battle. The line extended into the Rue de la Paix. It was a stirring spec- 
tacle to witness regiment after regiment of artillery, cavalry, and infantry, 
pass up this noble avenue to take their stations, In the novelty and beauty 
of their array, I quite lost sight of the fact that they were ordered out to 
slaughter these misguided people I had so recently left, At one time they 
cleared the side-walks, and allowed no one to approach their lines. The 
sentinels, however, for some inexplicable cause, were shortly removed ; and 
those of the pulace who had more curiosity than fear allowed to pass along 
as fur as the Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle. This led to the melancholy 
slaughter of thirty-five individuals and the wounding of a large number soon 
after, on the Boulevard Montmartre, just above where I was. Opposite me 
was the Seventh Lancers ; a fine corps, recently arrived in Paris. 

. “I stood talking with a friend, when, from the upper end of the line, the 
discharge of cannon was heard, followed by a blaze of musketry and a gene- 
ral charge. The stragglers on the boulevards took to flight in all directions. 
They pitched headlong into open doors, or loudly demanded entrance at the 
closed. I was fortunate enough to get into a neighbouring carriage-way, 
through the grated porte cochére of which I could see what was going on. 
The firing was tremendous. Volley followed volley so fast that it seemed 
like one continued peal of thunder. Suddenly there was a louder and nearer 
crash: the cavalry in the front of me wavered; and then, as if struck with 
panic, turned, and rushed in disorder down the street, making the ground 
tremble under their tread. What could have occurred? The first supposi- 
tion was that the different regiments had turned their arms upon each - om : 
another, that the Reds had proved too strong for the troops. In a few mi- 
nutes the horsemen came charging back, firing their pistols on all sides. 
Then came in quick succession the orders ‘to shut all windows; to keep 
out of sight; to open the blinds, &e.’ It seemed an unexpected fire had 
a opened upon the soldiers from some of the houses above, by which 
they at urst suffered so severely as to cause a recoil. The roar of fire-arms 
Was now tremendous, Mortars and cannon were directed point-blank at the 


outer walls, they looked as if a thunder-storm of bullets had passed over 
them. They were literally peppered with lead from cellar to roof. Some 
balls had passed through panes of glass, leaving holes as true and clear of 
their exact size as if they had been cut out by a diamond. Of the hair- 
breadth escapes of the inmates, and the general destruction of property I 
need not speak. The Government afterwards footed all the bills for the last. 
The firing continued for nearly an hour, and then receded to more distant 
parts of the city; for the field of combat embraced an area of several miles, 
and there were some 40,000 troops engaged. 

“As soon as I could with safety, I left my covert. bd e ° 

“ Emerging from the line of soldiers as I reached the parts of the city re- 
moved from their surveillance, I noticed a bitter feeling among the better 
classes for the day’s work. The slaughter was, as it always is in the heat 
of a battle, greatly exaggerated. Still it was with no gratifying emotions 
that one could reduce it even to a few hundred. It was civil war—fratri- 
cide. I reached home indignant and mournful.” 

Although the agrees left by the author is favourable to the 
rule of Louis Napoleon as a necessity, his opinion of the man is by 
no means flattering. This is from his summary. 

“ Of the character of Louis Napoleon, the six millions of Frenchmen who 
voted him the President of the Republic knew nothing. They cast the 
souvenirs of his uncle into the electoral urns. Three years have passed, and 
they have learned only that he is an unreadable man. Suddenly and with- 
out warning, he broke his solemn oath of office, overturned the constitution, 
drove the legislators of the people from their hall of assembly by the bayonet, 
imprisoned and exiled the best blood and talent of France, muzzled the press 
by a law severer than the ordinance which cost Charles X. his throne, shot 
his fellow-citizeas by hundreds in the streets, rode rough-shod over all 
classes, grasping the entire liberties of his country; and yet the people con- 
firmed his power, and his acts, by the largest vote ever bestowed upon a 
ruler, ° e * e * 

“ The mass sustain Louis Napoleon on account of his name; the men of 
property because his popularity is the only counterpoise to the Socialists ; 
the Legitimists and noblesse, that they may exist in peace. As one said to 
me, they must eat and drink. To all he is the man of destiny. They have 
submitted to a greater tyranny than even the Emperor dared exercise: not 
that they accept this policy as their permanent rule, but that France, like 
the maniac in the strait-jacket, may ually recover her senses, and 
learn to appreciate the blessings of rational freedom. 

** No ruler ever outraged constitutional liberty in a more summary way 
than Louis Napoleon. Paradoxical as it may appear, perhaps no one at 
this moment greater strength in the country at large. They trust him be- 
cause they believe he has a mission to perform—that he will save France. 
He has it in his power to ruin or redeem her. If the selfish and vain- 
glorious policy of his uncle is to be his guide, he has everything to fear: if, 
on the contrary, he preserves a firm hand, relaxing, as time and discipline 

repare the way for popular forms of government, devoting the resources 
intrusted to him to the moral improvement and education of the people, 
2 may be at this moment nearer Republicanism than she has ever yet 
een.” 

We have confined our remarks and extracts to what is at present 
the most interesting subject in connexion with France. The volume 
contains a variety of matter relating to Paris and to Frenchmen, 
which is interesting in itself as well as from the nationality of the 
author, and presented without that rather vulgar mannerism which 
distinguishes many American writers. 





MEMOIRS OF DR. BLENKINSOP.* 


| Tue attraction of this fiction turns more upon adventures and 


It was most injudiciously chosen, for it could be | 


| 


sketches of actual life than upon its story, which, though continu- 
ous enough for the autobiographical form, is an Se 
to the pictures for whose ioleotestion it isplanned. Medical prac- 
tice in the provinces some half century ago—the “town” in the 
time of the Regency and Beau Brummell—military life and ad- 


| ventures in the Peninsula and America, afterwards in Ireland and 





the Mediterranean—form the staple. From these the author 
passes per saltum to modern railway schemes, and the art of deci- 
phering the character by the handwriting; a mode of raising the 
wind which Dr. Blenkinsop takes to whilst waiting for practice, 
after he has lost an estate by a nearer heir starting > 

The plan of the work is well enough adapted to effect the writ- 
er’s purpose. Blenkinsop is a young man of good family, but all 
of them with a touch of singularity. His father’s second marriage 
throws him upon the care of an eccentric aunt, who wishes him to 
study medicine under her own doctor, also a character in his way. 
When the time comes to walk the hospitals, he is sent to his uncle 
in London; a Colonel, a man of fashion, anda friend of Brummell, 
whose peculiarity isa morbid scrupulosity about dress. Young 
Blenkinsop’s residence with this relation naturally introduces him 
into one class of town life, as his medical studies bring him ac- 
quainted with another. ‘The Colonel having military interest, 
however, and an appointment offering, Blenkinsop goes into the 
army; embarks for the Peninsula; serves under Wellington in his 
closing campaigns; is then ordered to America, of whose manners 
he gives some broad sketches; again returns to Europe on Napo- 
leon’s escape; and is quartered in France with the army of occu- 
pation. Thus far his life has been easy or something more, his 
uncle making him a liberal allowance: but Blenkinsop offends the 
Colonel by a public escapade which he falls into in consequence of 
effecting his eccentric aunt’s escape from a madhouse, and getting 
tried for burglary,—an adventure which approaches broad farce, 
and is withal as laughable, with touches of deeper interest. After 
awhile Blenkinsop drops into an estate; which he loses; and 
the book closes summarily, without any true end. ; 

The volumes throughout exhibit knowledge of the world, with 


* Memoirs of Dr. Blenkinsop. Written by Himself. Including his Compoiges, 
Travels, and Adyentures ; with Anccdotes of Graphiology, and some of the Letters 
of his Correspondents, Edited by the Author of “ Paddiana.” In two volumes. 


Published by Bentley. 
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much of that hard, sarcastic, indifferent feeling, which the world 
is apt to uce, especially for sentimental troubles. There is 
some of freedom which might have been expected from the 
period and manner of life in which the author has picked up his 
experience, coupled with a shrewd enough perception of social 
abuses, conventional cant, and evils of a tangible kind. Except in 
some incidents, where there is the exaggeration of caricature, 
swithout its ludicrous effect, the whole is real, often set off with a 
broad fun if it cannot be called humour. At times there is depth 
suggesting a good deal more than the writer tells; and in those 
s there is no exaggeration. Of art in the conception or 
ment of the story there is little beyond what suffices to ex- 
hibit his matter: of imagination or sentiment there is none. The 
book, however, is of a widely different kind from the mass of no- 
vels; more real, more lifelike, and more full of experience. ' 

The better and graver sketches are slight, but sufficient. This 
is the portrait of Beau Brummell. 

TI met the beau sometimes at my ow | and more frequently at parties ; 
but he passed his eyes across me without the most distant symptom of re- 
cognition. Hearing so much of him, I naturally studied his character. It 
was evident that the grand scheme of his life, and to which all his energies 
were given, was that of upholding his own supremacy. He had arrived at 
the summit of fashion by his own tact and cleverness, aided by his well- 
known intimacy with the Prince Regent; and he held the position 
against all assaults. He was of great natural shrewdness and a 
sort of intuitive appreciation of others—he saw through a man at a glance. 
His appearance was perfect. Nothing could equal the impressive steadiness 
with which he could invest his features, while there was a latent sarcastic 
smile in his compressed lips, ever ready to expand into the precursor of a 
quiet jest that would gibbet a man to the whole town. His sarcasm was not 
perhaps withering, or deep, and certainly never laboured ; but it always told 
with a peculiar sting from its personality. bd * * 

*‘ No man, however, could unbend more gracefully than he—he could even 
indulge in rather boisterous familiarity: but let no one presume upon it to 
treat Lim with the like in return. He kept everybody at a certain distance, 
and no one could more dexterously wither a growing intimacy without giving 
any hold of offence. He dealt in surprises too: when a man was put for- 
ward for his ridicule, the chances were rather in favour of its falling on 
those who trotted him out. He could say, and sometimes do, a civil thing 
with extraordinary grace.’ 

The warlike part is well managed; being confined to the actual 
adventures of the writer and his regiment, instead of lugging in 
the whole campaign. 


| frequently shown upin the newspapers ; entering largely and with the great- 
est minuteness into details which a man so occupied would have been sup- 


' position of a mangle or a plate-chest is not beneath the attention of the 
| noble Duke : 


This sketch of the appearance of soldiers on | 


service is not only truthful, but it intimates volumes of what may | 
happen when men with arms are removed from control, or, as in | 


the French army, not controlled at all. 


** Early on the 6th we marched out, a column of about four hundred men, | 


escorting a long train of ammunition and stores, and took the road towards 
the mountains by Renterie. We soon fell in with the left of the Allied army. 
The first was a Spanish regiment ; hardy-looking fellows, very ragged, but 
their arms were bright, and they were of a square and serviceable build, 
which argued a vast capacity for ha 

ever, a furtive and felonious look with them which one would not care to 
recognize in a lonely place with the odds on their side. The English regi- 
ments were in a sadly dilapidated plight: their clothes were threadbare and 
patched in every part, while the scarlet was stained to purple with hard 
service and exposure. The difference of expression in the faces of these old 
soldiers from that of our own men was very remarkable. With frank hearti- 


rd work and privation. There was, how- | 


ness and boisterous good-humour, there was a stern and dangerous ferocity, | 


which told of familiarity with scenes of bloodshed, pitiless cruelty, and a re- 
lentless exercise of the evil passions.” 

Here is a slight sketeh of “ the Duke ” as he appeared on service. 

**T have as yet said nothing about our own great chief, whom I daily saw 
for some months from that morning when we were waiting for the signal- 
rocket from Roncesvalles to commence our march against the French posi- 
tion. He was a man whose expression and geome betokened great ac- 
tivity, and his manners struck me as remarkably gentlemanlike. ‘This is the 
only word by which I can express the idea I formed and still retain of him : 
and it was a quality by no means universal, or very general, at that time in 
the army. Officers of high rank would treat those of an inferior grade with 
the most unbecoming rudeness—would damn them in public and before the 
men. I have heard a general officer say to a lieutenant-colonel at the head 
of his regiment that which no gentleman ought to use towards the lowest 
or the vilest. The colonel would then, as a set-off, damn his officers, parti- 
cularly his adjutant and quartermaster ; the officers would then particularly 
damn the men. All this the Commander-in-chief set himself to reform by 
precept, as his despatches inform us, and by example, as we all know. I 
never saw him either in a hurry or a passion,—and I have seen him under 
very trying circumstances indeed, when orders have been misstated or mis- 
understood, and the very reverse of what was intended was being carried on 
before his face. I very rarely saw him without a composed smile on his face, 
and a quiet intelligence—which, without the appearance of searching, seemed 
to read every man through and through with whom he conversed.” 

The late Lord Sydenham, in his correspondence, had an amusing 
illustration of American “ delicacy in language.” Dr. Blenkinsop 
supplies some extreme and perhaps exaggerated examples of the 
same kind, from the place where he was quartered. For instance, 
the common name of Chanticleer is ignored, either simply or com- 
pounded. Itis “ rooster ”—“rooster-swain”; not 
may peruse the illustrative stories at Vol. 1. pp. 256—9. 

As anexample of Dr. Blenkinsop’s mode of handling what he 
thinks abuses, we may take his remark on the sale of commissions. 

‘As I ascended towards the top of my rank, I began to feel less and less 
the advantages attending the commended system of purchase in the British 
army. It is a system which a high authority has declared to produce the 
happy result of supplying the army with gentlemen: and it certainly is 
bene inasmuch as it raises men of property to early rank, and renders 
them to a great extent independent of patronage. Whether men of fortune 
are better soldiers than others, it would be invidious to inquire. The fact of 
all our great generals being men of property, I am afraid ean scarcely be 
taken as a proof, seeing that without the means of purchasing, even the 
longevity of Parr or Jenkins could hardly have sufficed to raise them to that 
rank. If any ever did exist, they retired in disgust, and became village Wel- 
lingtons in Wales or Normandy. And while he still held out, his position 
48 a poor man was by no means an enviable one. To live with others and 
not be of them—to slink from pleasures which you would fain enjoy—to pre- 
fer toast-and-water with the popping of champagne round you—an finally to 
be passed over, and comman ed, not to say bullied, by those you have com- 








but the reader | 





(Saturday, 


manded yourself, and who probably are indebted to you for any 
ledge of the profession which they may happen to set sedi bee - know. 
which, however beneficial to the service generally, is anything but pleasant 
to the poorer members of it—unless, indeed, they have an inordinate appetite 
ST Si wen ena 

ut I really believe that the man who can purchase his i 
pay nothing more than a regulated price for it, iP in a less onlidie poe 
tian he who cannot purchase it at all. This man is hated—the other is 
compassionately contemned. He stops the promotion ; nobody can get on 
It is not to be supposed that people will, if they can help it, sell cheap what 
they have bought dear. This, though soon made apparent after a man has 
entered the service, is quite unsuspected by his friends and himself before - 
they weakly suppose thatif he has the regulation prices of his commissions 
forthcoming, he is provided for. An old Scotch lieutenant-colonel in a 
wegiment I once belonged to had a habit of asking every ensign to breakfast 
with him the day after he joined; partly with a view, it was supposed, of 
testing his capability to get on and keep the promotion going, One 
morning, while he was playing the amiable host, the young stranger let out 
the fact that he could bie the regulation and no more. The colonel re- 
garded him for a moment with dismal compassion, and then said, ‘ Putt 
2 yer om y’ unfortunate beggar; ye don’t know what ye've got to go 
through.’ ” 

The author is undoubtedly an amateur of graphiology, or the 
art of detecting character by handwriting ; and it is this interest in 
the subject which causes him to introduce himself as a professor; 
since the story would properly end before that episode. These re- 
marks on the handwriting of some great men are from a sort of 
essay on the art. 

“The leading character in the hand of our great modern commander is 
firmuess and businesslike simplicity. There is not an ornamental or unne- 
cessary line in his whole correspondence; and the writer has been favoured 
with a sight of some hundred of his letters on the most familiar subjects, 
They offer a singular contrast to the curt stereotyped style of his Grace as so 





posed either to disregard or leave to the discretion of others. The spot where 
a guard of honour is to be drawn up is stated toa yard; and even the dis- 


the one has reference to the calculated distance at which the 
Queen’s horses will not be frightened; the other has a,thoughtful care of the 
comfort of some inferior servant,—the complete knowledge, by the bye, of 
whose ways, tastes, and probable likings, form some amusing episodes in the 
correspondence, There are few public characters of whom the million have 
a more false idea. ‘The far-seeing kindness, the anxious consideration for 
others, and the extensive and never-talked-of charities, prove that the sou- 
briquet of the ‘ Iron Duke,’ however applicable to his unflinching sense of 
duty, is a complete misnomer as far as relates to his other characteristics. 
Napoleon’s writing was remarkably indicative of his character; rapid, 
impetuous, unscrupulous: the intense intellectual power outruns the me- 
chanical performance; the jaded hand is spurred beyond its natural paces, 
and urged into a swift, aggressive scramble, beyond all conventional or re- 
cognized observances. Lord Byron partakes of the same character ; and Lord 
Brougham’s also in a remarkable degree betrays more than any I am ae- 
quainted with an unconquerable restlessness of impulse and headlong dash.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

Notwithstanding the triple interest attending on the meeting of Parliament, 
the preparations for the great state funeral of next week, and the ominous 
reéstablishment of an Imperial dynasty in France, the activity in the book 
trade has not slackened. Except, however, a valuable oflicial report, with- 
out the customary oflicial dryness, on Italian Irrigation, the books do not seem 
to possess much mark or promise. The belles lettres—fiction or poetry—largely 
predominate. ‘The interest of the Narrative of Charles the First at Caris- 
brook, though real, is rather curious or antiquarian than of a broad and ge- 
neral kind. 

Jtalian Irrigation: a Report on the Agricultural Canals of Piedmont 
and Lombardy, addressed to the Honourable the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company. By R. Baird Smith, F.G.S., Captain in the 
Army, and First Licutenant of Engineers, Bengul Presidency. In two 
volumes. Printed by Order. 

Maps and Plans accompanying the above. 

A Narrative of the Attempted Escapes of Charles the First from Caris- 
brook: Castle, and of his Detention in the Isle of Wight, from Novem- 
ber 1647, to the Seizure of his Person by the Army at Newport, 1648 ; 
including the Letters of the King to Colonel Titus. Now first deci- 
phered and printed from the Originals. By George Hillier. 

Red Hail; or the Baronet’s Daughter. By William Carleton, Esq., 
Author of “ Stories of the Irish Peasantry,”” &c. In three volumes. 

Milton Davenant ; a Tale of the Times we Live in. By James Bandi- 
nel, Author of * Lufra, or the Convent of Algarve.” In three 
volumes. 

Pierre, or the Ambiguities. By Werman Melville. 

The Vicissitudes of Commerce ; a Tale of the Cotton Trade. ln two yo- 
lumes. 

Thoughts on Man in his Relations to God and to External Nature 
With Minor Poems. 

Parisian Sights and French Principles, seen through American Spec- 
tacles. i 

Memoirs of Dr. Blenkinsop. Written by Himself. Including his 
Campaigns, Travels, and Adventures; with Anecdotes of Graphio- 
logy, and some of the Letters of his Correspondents. Edited by the 
Author of * Paddiana.” In two volumes. 





Some Observations on the Contamination of Water by the Poison of 
Lead, and its Effects on the Human Body ; together with Remarks 
on some other Modes in which Lead may be injurious in Domestic 
Life. By James Bower Harrison, M.R.C.S.L., &e. : A 

Many years ago, Mr. Accum frightened the town by * death in the pot”’: 

r. Bower Harrison aims at startling the country by death in the pump. 
Water running through leaden pipes or contained in leaden cisterns, or use 
from leaden lined boilers, is liable to get impregnated with particles of lead ; 
and such beverage in time disorders health, induces colic, ene and 
eventually death, from a condition of the system often analogous to ma~- 
rasmus but in itself a disease without a name. The injurious effects of 
water adulterated by lead have perhaps been more considered than Mr. Har- 
rison seems to think; perhaps, too, he rides his hobby a little too hard : but 
the subject deserves attention. In new houses the builders are unconsci- 
ously assisting public health by not putting leaden cisterns, but something 
cheaper. As yet a substitute is not found for pipes; 80 let the Total- 
abstinence people look to it. The best safeguard against bad water is not to 
drink water !] 
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The Family Bible Newly Opened ; with Uncle Goodwin’s Account of it. | 


Taylor, Author of *‘ A Glance at the Globe.” 
soli pay a e, set in a framework. Dr. Goodwin is an excellent 
and exemplary divine ; —_ neglects his own family and native place, for 
issions to the heathen. hen, on the death of his brother, he returns to 
Goodwin Grange, he finds his nephews, niece, and the entire household, not 
much better, in point of religious knowledge, than the pagans he went to 
convert. The conseq is, the op g of the old family Bible and a series of 
lectures upon it. The introductory ma ¢ 
family houses whose owners trace their pedigree to Saxon times, and of one 
of those retired hamlets untouched by modern communication, is very fresh 
and pleasant, breathing at once knowledge and love. The lectures are both 
bibliographicai and doctrinal. ] _ 
The Cabin Book ; or National Characteristics. 
Translated from the German, by Sarah Powell. 


gravings. 
|Some of th 
already appea . d ’ - - 
el eS Mr. Sealstield is rat er minute in accessories. They were 
subsequently reprinted in a volume, which we noticed on its appearance. ] 
The Autobiography of William Jerdan. Volume III. 
{ 


tobiography 
rature as a pro 





By Charles Sealsfield. 
With numerous En- 


—the misfortunes of literary men and the disadvantages of lite- 
fession—than there was in the second volume. 


wants the reality of the youth and early manhood of its author. The chief 
s the Literary Gazette, its contributors, influence, &c. ; including 
two chapters on L. E. L., which tell very little, and are somewhat mysterious 
to boot. The lesser topics are a long story about the foundation of the Royal 
Society of Literature, and various reminiscences of persons more or less cele- 
brated. ] 

Lives of the Brothers Humboldt, Alexander and William. 


subject i 


Translated 


matter, descriptive of one of those ancient | 


ese tales, descriptive of the wilder kind of iife in America, have | 
red in Blackwood’s Magazine, in a condensed and more artisti- | 


There is less of the wonted topic in this third volume of Mr. Jerdan’s au- | 


. There is | 
consequently more business and matter, such as they are; but the volume | 


and arranged from the German of Klencke and Schlesier, by Juliette 
' 


Bauer. With Portraits. 


[These sketches of the lives of two remarkable brothers are not equal to the 


themes. Though dealing with circumstances, they are dry, and want that 
living power which interests the reader.] 

Poems. By B. R. Parkes. 
{These poems are well-sounding ; but imitation is the great characteristic of 
the collection. ‘The subjects are mostly common ; the few which have some 
degree of peculiarity are imperfectly developed. ‘The style is generally based 
on that of Tennyson ; and, like all imitations, is rather distinguished by the 
salient defects—the affectation of simplicity and nature, the halting lines, 
and prosaic flatness—than the living spirit of the prototype. There seems 
promise in Mr. B. R. Parkes, but it is yet only green and budding. ] 

The Poet's Voice, and other Poems. By James Powell. 


[Verses by a working man, which rather indicate admiration for poetry than 


poetical inspiration. ] 


Cornelius Tacitus, explained by Dr. Karl Nipperdey. Part I. The | 
first Six Books ef the Annales ab excessu divi Augusti. Translated 
from the German, by the Reverend Henry Browne, M.A., &e, (Ar- 


nold’s School Classics.) 
[One of the best of Arnold's School Classics. It is handy in form, and neat 
in appearance; with English notes, translated from the German of Nipper- 
dey, which, though sometimes consisting of surplusage, are closer and briefer 
than many annotations. | 
The Pronunciation of Greek ; Accent and Quantity. A DPhilological 
Inquiry. By John Stuart Blackie, Professor of Greek in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. 
[An attempt to show that the true pronunciation of ancient Greck is that 
of the modern Greeks. } 
A New Practical and Easy Method of Learning the French Lanquage. 
By F. Ahn, Doctor of Philosophy and Professor at the College of Neuss. 
{A translation of Professor Ahn’s German French Grammar, adapted to 
English use. It seems less available for beginners than some other intro- 
ductions we have seen, unless in the hands of a very skilful master. ] 
Narrative of the United States Explor ing Expedition, during the years 
1838, 1839, 1840, 1841, 1512. By Charles Wilkes, U.S.N., Command- 
er of the Expedition. In two volumes. With numerous Engravings. 
{An abridgment of this well-known Expedition, forming two volumes of the 
National Ilustrated Library. } 
Unele Toin’s Companions. 
Second edition. 


A Supplement to “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 


| Forty-second Foot ; 


{A collection of the memoirs of American slaves who have escaped from cap- | 


uvity; designed to support the representations of Mrs. Stowe in Lucle Zom's 
Cabin.) 

_ 4 Graduated Series of Copy-books. 
[These four numbers complete the series. They contain “ looped letters,” and 
exercises in the different kinds of “ hands ’’] 


The death of the Duke of Wellington still produces books connected with 

his life and career. Among these, the most remarkable, perhaps, is M. Le- 
moinne’s “ Wellington from a French Point of View "’; originally published 
in the Journal des Deébats, and now “ rewritten in English,” and in capital 
English too, by the author himself. The estimate of the great Duke 
argues a considerable acquaintance with the English character. Its defect 
is probably as much national, or artistical, as individual. In bringing out 
the leading qualities of the Duke, others are overlooked ; and perhaps M. Le- 
moinne is almost too French in his views. It surprises no Englishman, for 
example, that Wellington did not carry his ambition higher than the duke- 
dom, nowever much Napole m ¢ xpected that he would. 
_ The first volume of Mr. Stocqueler’s “ Life of the Duke of Wellington” 
is a well-arranged compilation, but without any novelty either of matter, 
(which Was not to be expected,) or of treatment, manner, or style. It will 
Fg its objects of supplying a complete life of the hero, and of including 
ae statesman as well as the warrior. The * Wellingtoniana”’ and the “ Mi- 
‘tary Life” are shilling publications. 

Wellington from a French Point of View. Wy John Lemoinne, one of 
the Contributors to the Journal des Debats. 

The Life of Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington. By J. V1. Stoc- 

ueler, Esq., Author of ‘The British Officer,” &c. In two volumes. 
With numerous Engravings. Volume I. 

Wellingtoniana, _ Anecdotes, Maxims, Opinions, and Characteristics, of 
the Duke of Wellington, Selected by John Timbs, Compiler of ‘ La- 
conics,” &c, 

The Military and Political Life of Arthur Wellesley Duke of Wel- 
lington. ’y a Citizen of the World, With numerous original and 
authentic Engravings, 

‘ Mars. 
Lowry’s Table Atlas, constructed and engraved from the most recent 
n Authorities, By J. W. Lowry, F.R.G.S. 
ur “> pencenpene tee bo goodly volume of 100 coloured maps originally issued 
penny each, plain, Que great characteristic of the Atlas is the fuluess 


of the information imparted considering the size. This is managed in 
giving double maps filling two opposite pages, or by dividing the mete 
_ or mame, os is the _~ with ” France.”’ Another feature is the number 
of maps relating to colonies, and regions not usually exhibited ly. 
The style of engraving is striking, but rather waliedien tenes 
multiplicity of places and names. The entire series is drawn to only four 
scales: there is a copious index. } 
. PAMPHLETs. 
Notes on the French Infantry, &c. With Mllustrations and Diagrams. 
By Colonel Arthur Wellesley Torrens, Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 
[A valuable tract, to which circumstances give a practical interest. A great 
number of the facts collected by Colonel Arthur Wellesley Torrens refer 
to professional points; but the whole of his notes exhibits the great atten- 
tion paid by the French Government to the army, and the evident desire for 
a | with England among the soldiery and the masses. Is is another warn- 
ing. 
Catholic Interests in the Nineteenth Century. By the Count de Mont- 
alembert, Member of the French Academy. 
A Few Words on the Crystal Palace Question. By Charles John 
Vaughan, D.D., Head Master of Harrow School. 
Classical Literature in its Relation to the Nineteenth Century and Scot- 
‘ish University Education. An Inaugural Lecture, delivered in the 
University of Edinburgh, 2d November 1852. By John Stuart 
Blackie, Professor of Greek. 
Remarks on the Protestant Theory of Church Music. By Steuart 
Adolphus Pears, B.D., one of the Assistant Masters of Harrow School. 
The Lunacy Question, or the Lunatic Benefited and Protected ; with an 
Inquiry into Public and Private Asylums. By Joseph Williams, M.D., 
&e. 
Records of British Colonies and Enterprise beyond Sea. Part I. 
should an Income-tax be Levied ? By John Gellibrand Hubbard, 
Esq. 








BIRTHS. 

On the 3d September, at Mauritius, the Wife of the Hon. Rawson W. Rawson, 
Esq., Treasurer and Paymaster-General of that colony, of a son. 

On the 30th October, at Rome, the Wife of Francis Howell, Esq., of Ethy House, 
Cornwall, of a son. 

On the 3d November, at Estwell Park, the Countess of Winchilsea, of a son. 

On the 4th, at Patshull, Staffordshire, Viscountess Lewisham, of a son. 

On the oth, in Park Place, St. James's, the Lady Georgiana Codrington, of adaugh- 
ter. 

On the 6th, at Townhouse, near Littleborough, the Wife of Lieutenant Moles- 
worth, R.N., of a son. 

On the 7th, at Casewick, Lincolnshire, Lady Trollope, of a son, 

On the 7th, in Belgrave Square, the Duchess of Montrose, of a son. 

On the Sth, in Dover Street, the Countess of Airlie, of a daughter. 

On the Sth, at St. James's Rectory, Piccadilly, the Wife of the Rev. John Jackson, 
of a daughter. 

On the Sth, at Oran, Yorkshire, the Lady of the Hon. J. C. Dundas, of a daughter. 

On the 11th, in Eaton Square, the Lady Georgiana Gurdon Rebow, of a daughter. , 


MARRIAGES. 
On the 4th November, at the Whim House, Peeblesshire, James Augustus Er- 
skine, Esq., Assistant Commissary-General, second surviving son of the late Hon. 


licnry David Erskine, of Mar, to Elizabeth Bogue, daughter of George Brodie, Esq., 
Advocate, Historiographer Royal for Scotland. 

On the 4th, at Churchill, Edinburgh, William Wood, Esq., accountant, to Marga- 
ret Parker, fourth daughter of the late Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D.D., L.L.D. 

On the 9th, at Finedon, Northamptonshire, the Rev, Henry Ellison, Rector of 
Melsonby, Yorkshire, and Fellow of University College, Oxford, to Julia Esther, 
third surviving daughter of the late Rev. S. W. Paul, Vicar of Fiaedon. 

On the 10th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Captain the Hon. Robert Neville 
Lawley, Second Life Guards, to Georgiana Emily, daughter of the late Lieutenant- 
General Lord Edward Somerset. 

On the 10th, at St. George’s, Hanever Square, Marsh Nelson, Esq., of Charles 
St. James's Square, to Julia Satara, youngest daughter of Lieutenant-General 
Briggs, F.R.S., of Holly I , Lindfield, Sussex. 

On the 10th, at Hillingdon, Middlesex, Alexander H. Dennistoun, Esq., second 

on of Alexander Dennistoun, Esq., of Golf Hill, near Glasgow, to Georgina Helena, 
youngest daughter of the late Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart. 

On the lth, at St. Mary’s Church, Marylebone, Joseph Sidney Tharp, Esq., of 
Chippenham Park, Cambridgeshire, to Laura, fourth daughter of the late, and sister 
to the present, Right Hoa, Sir John Trollope, Bart., M.P., of Casewick, Lincoln- 








ire 

On the 11th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Rev. Charles John, eldest sur- 
viving son of the late George D’Oyly, D.D., Rector of Lambeth and of Sundridge, to 
Louisa Margaret Anne, third daughter of Charles Douglas Halford, Esq., of Gros- 
pdge, Suffolk. 

DEATHS, 

On the 2ist October, in Kirk Street, Glasgow, John Campbell, formerly of the 
in his 91st year. 

On the 26th, at Nice, Louisa Selena, second daughter of the late Sir Culling Smith, 
Bart., of Bedwell Park, Herts. 

On the Ist November, at Clarence Lawn, Dover, the Right Hon, Lady Charlotte 
Goold, sister of the Earl of Kenmare. 

On the 3d, at New Radnor, Mr. Sergeant Halcombe, formerly M.P. for Dover; 
in his 63d year. 

On the 3d, at Denton Hall, Lincolnshire, Sir William‘Earle Welby, Bart.; in his 
Sith year. 

On the 3d, in Marine Square, Brighton, Francis Gore, Esq., formerly Governor of 
Bermuda, and Upper Canada; in his 85th year. 

On the 4th, at Tawhurst, Henry Vaughan Williams, Student of Christ's Church, 
eldest son of the Hon. Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams; in his 23d year. 

On the 4th, at Athlone, the Dowager Viscountess Castlemaine, 

On the 4th, at Copswood, county of Limerick, Major-General Caulfield, M.P. 
for Abingdon; in his 68th year. 

On the 4th, at Tunbridge Wells, Theodore Price, Esq., of Hatborne, Staffordshire; 
in his 95th year. 

On the Sth, at Oak Park, near Carlow, Colonel Bruen, M.P. for Carlow; in his 
62d year. 

On the 6th, at Ormest y, near Yarmouth, William Black, retired Rear-Admiral in 
her Majesty’s Navy; in his 82d year. 

On the 6th, at Rugby, the Rev. J, P. Rhoades, formerly Fellow of Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford, and some time Rector of Clonmel, Ireland ; in his 51st year. 

On the 8th, at Brighton, Jane, relict of the late William Weld, Esq., of Kensing- 
ton Gravel Pits; in her 94th year, 

On the 10th, in Chester Square, Gideon Algernon Mantell, Esq., LL.D., F.RS., 
author of the ** Wonders of Geology,” ** Medals of Creation,” and other works. 





yenor Square, and West Li 








’ ry NJ n? , 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 
Orrick or Onpxanxce, Nov. 8.—Ordnance Medical Department—Surg. W. Kelly, 
M.D. to be Senior Surg. vice Chisholn, who retires on hait-pay : Assist.-Surg. J. 
Bent to be Surg. vice Kelly; Temporary Assist.-Surg. A. 8. Fogo, M.D. to be Assist.- 
Surg. vice Bent. 
Wanr-orrice, Nov. 12.- 


let Regt. Drag. Guards—Brevet Col. J. J. Whyte, from 


half-pay Unatt. to be Lieut.-Col. vice Brevet Col. Hankey, who exchanges; Major 


A. Spottiswoode to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Whyte, who retires; Capt. J. 
P. Peach to be Major, by purchase, vice Spottiswoode ; Capt. G. Horne, from half- 
pay Unatt. to be Capt. vice Meek, who exchanges; Lieut. G. Paynter to be Capt. 
by purchase, vice P. Peach; Lieut. T. Nisbet to be Capt. by purchase, vice Stuart, 
who retires. 2d Drags.—Lieut. H. Edwards, from the Mth Light Drags. to be 
Lieut. vice Gratvex, who exchanges. 9th Light Drags.—Serg.-Major P. House to 
Quartermaster, vice Allan, who retires upon half-pay. Mth Light Drags.—Lieut. 
T. P. Gratrex, from the 2d Drags. to be Lieut. vice Edwards, who exchanges. 8d 
Foot—Lieut. H, J. King to be Capt. by purchase, vice M'Kenzie, who retires; 
Ensign J. Pope (Adjt.) to have the rank of Lieut.; Ensign W. W. King to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice H. J. King. 10th Foot—Capt. A. Chaneellor, from the 27th 
Foot, to be Capt. vice Pattison, who exchanges; Lieut. 8. H, M, Eaton, from 26th 
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Foot, to be Lieut. vice Calcott, who exchanges. 25th Foot—Ensign J. O’Hea to be 
Lieut. by pur. vice Goodhall, whose promotion, by pur. Oct. 29, has been cancelled. 
26th Foot—Lieut. C. R. B. Calcott, from the 10th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Eaton, who 
exchanges. 27th Foot—Capt. J. R. G. Pattison, from 10th Foot, to be Capt. vice 
Ch » who exchang 30th Foot—Lieut. T. W. Cator, to be Capt. by pur- 
chase, vice Still, who retires; Ensign A. Gibson to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Cator. 
52d Foot—Lieut. Hon. E. G. Curzon to be Capt. by purchase; vice M‘Clintock, who 
retires ; Ensign F. A. Champion to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Curzon. 68th Foot— 
C. 8. Nicol to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Meredyth, who retires. 89th Foot—En- 
sign R. R. Conyers to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Stewart, deceased ; Ensign E. 
A. Daws to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Conyers, whose a. by purchase, on 
the 5th Nov. has been cancelled. 99th Foot—Ensign L. J. Nunn to be Lieut. by 
pur. vice Williams, whose promotion, by pur. on the 12th Oct. has been cancelled. 

lst West India Regt.—Ensign F. J. Connell to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Robe- 
son, who retires. 

Memoranda—The dates of the Commissions of the after-mentioned officers of the 
5lst Foot have been altered in order to place them in their proper position in the 
regiment: Lieut. J. F. Trydell, June 23; Lieut. C. 8. Nott, July 9; Lieut. S. T. 
Sargent, July 9; Lieut. E. Evans, of the 73d Foot, 27th February: Lieut. G. A. Lu- 
cas, 12th October. The date of the commission of Ensign T. W. Lawson, of the 
74th Foot, who was promoted to be Lieut. is 17th August. 


COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tues 


day, November 9. 

Partnversuirs Dissotven.—Cheatham and Dixon, Wolsingham, Durham, tanners 
—Standen and Selmes, Northiam, Sussex, farmers—Eyre and Hanson, Liverpool, 
architects—Shaw and Co. Hazlehurst, Ashton-under-Lyne, cotton-spinners—Hyams 
and Mitchell, Liverpool, surgeons— Burdis jun. and Co. Limehouse, coal-merchants 
. P. and W. P. Morley, Derby, silk-throwsters—Todd and Co. Manchester, mer- 
chants; as far as regards H. Thomas—Skillman and Palmer, Scott’s Yard, Bush 
Lane, mining-agents—-Holt and Co. Bowling, Bradford, joiners; as far as regards A. 
Holt—Kidd and Co. Kendal, iron-founders—A. and J. Carley, Benefield Lodge, 
Oundle, farmers—Gold and Co. Spur Street, Leicester Square, cheesemongers—Horrie 
and Co. Bradford, chemical-g turers — W. and G. Botham, Bilton- 
with-Horrogate, gardeners—Meakin and Wyllie, Burton-upon-Trent, brewers—T. 
and C. Gocher, Ipswich, butchers—Hood and Thompson, Berwick-upon-T weed, 
corn-merchants—‘ 














Thomson and Grafton, Roll’s Buildings, Fetter Lane. 

Bankrvupts.—Tuomas Fuiier, Braintree, victualler, to surrender Nov. 23, Dec. 
20: solicitors, Aldridge and Bromley, Gray’s Inn; official assignee, Bell, Coleman 
Street Buildings—Henry Everett, Colchester, builder, Nov. 19, Dec. 18: solicitor, 
Abell, Romsey Terrace, Horseferry Road ; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall 
Street—Marruras Hytcn Jacons, otherwise GrorGe Marrutas Jaques, Great 
Union Street, Borough Road, glass-dealer, Nov. 23, Dec. 16: solicitor, Empson, 
Moorgate Street; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court—Joun BENNINGTON 
Briyrue, Minerva Place, New Cross, builder, Nov. 17, Dec. 18: solicitor, Wright, 
Chancery Lane; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street — Joun Lanrom, 
Leeds, cloth-merchant, Novy. 25, Dec. 23: solicitors, Atkinson and Co. Leeds; 
Official assignee, Young, Leeds. 

DivipEnps.— Dec. 2, Dawson, Great Yarmouth, draper—Dec. 2, Goring, Hanwell, 
butcher—Dec. 7, Collingwood, Abingdon, butcher— Nov. 26,*Loader, Pavement, 
Finsbury, upholsterer—Nov. 26, Colquhoun, Woolwich, money-scrivener—Nov. 26, 
Stace, Strood, ironmonger—Nov. 26, Calvert’ Petersfield, Hampshire, woollen-draper 
—Nov. 27, Mitchell, Lime Street, merchant—Nov. 27, Boote, Commercial Road, 
chemist—Nov. 27, Ford and Reeves, Leadenhall Street, ship-agents—Dec. 1, E. and 
H. G. Winstanley, Poultry, chemists—Nov. 27, Corvan, Hampstead Road, baker— 
Dec. 1, White, Southampton, dealer in china— Dec. 1, H. and R. Pinhorn, Southamp- 
ton, tailors—Dec. 1, Cameron and Bruce, Mintern Street, New North Road, pickle- 
merchants— Dec. 1, Moore, South Wharf Road, Paddington, stone-merchant—Dec. 
1, Johnson, Northumberland Place, Commercial Road East, ironmonger—Nov. 30, 
Allen, Great Suffolk Street, Birmingham, warehouseman— Dec. 3, Coleman, Norwich, 
draper—Nov. 30, Stafford, West Smithfield, tailor—Dec. 3, Benton, White Horse 
Street, Stepney, corn-merchant—N ov. 30, Forbes, Great St., Helen’s, provision-mer- 
chant—Dec. 10, Rougemont, Broad Street Buildings, merchant—Dec. 10, Rust, 
Good Easter, Essex, brick-maker—Dec. 17, Tuffield, Hoxton Old Town, tallow- 
chandler—Dec. 10, Oliver, Queen’s Road, Bayswater, plumber—Nov. 30. Davey, 
Brixton, linen-draper—Nov. 30, Ashton and Sprigs, Aldermanbury, warehouseman— 
Nov. 29, Heath, Manchester, iron-master—Dec. 7, Wheeler, Cleobury Mortimer, 
miller—Dec. 9, Barnes and Standerwick, Bristol, auctioneers—Dec. 3, Parker, 
Goosnargh-with-Newsham, L hire, innkeeper—Dec. 2, Padget, Preston, draper 
—Nov. 26, Moon, Borrowby, Thirsk, corn-miller—Nov. 30, Metcalf, New Malton, 
corn-merchant—Dec. 15, Wilson, Hull, merchant—Dec. 1, Hollingsworth, Hull, 
shipowner—Dec. 15, S.and J. Burton, Hull, chemists. 

Certiricates.— 7» be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Dec. 3, Gilbert, Nottingham, builder—Dec. 7, James, Rushall, miller. 

Deciarations or Divipenps.—Fisher, Gloucester, currier; first div. of 5s. any 
Wednesday; Miller, Bristol—Carter, Bristol, victualler; first div. of 2s. lld. any 
Wednesday; Miller, Bristol—Harris, Dursley, wool-broker; first div. of 5s. 4d. any 
Wednesday ; Miller, Bristol—Nicholson, Shotley Bridge, Durham, ironmonger ; first 
div. of 2s. 4d. Nov. 13, or any subsequent Saturday; Baker, Neweastle-upon-Tyne— 
Rymer, Gateshead, paper-manufacturer ; first and final div. of 1s. 10d. Nov. 13, or 
any subsequent Saturday; Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne— Welsh, Huddersfield, 
woollen-cloth-manufacturer ; second div. of 1s. 14d. and upon new proofs of 4s. 53d. 
any Thursday ; Freeman, Leeds. 

oTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.— Mackintosh, Moybeg, Inverness-shire, innkeeper, Nov. 
15, Dec, 11—-Webster and Co, Edinburgh, hat-merchants, Nov. 16, Dec. 7. 


Friday, November 12. 

Partyersuirs Disso.vev.—Hopkins and Lay, Bishopsgate Street Within, sta- 
tioners—Gayford and Co. Croxton, Norfolk, farmers; as far as regards W. Wigg— 
Butterworth and Co. Pilkington, Lancashire, warp-sizers—Ashby and Payne, King’s 
Road, Chelsea, cheesemongers—Kidson and Son, Manchester, tailors—W. and H. 
Bailey, Porter Street, Soho, smiths—Woolland and Hoopbell, Plymouth, auctioneers 
—Webster and Co. Wakefield, woollen-yarn-manufacturers—J. and T. Pearce, Ross, 
Herefordshire, grocers— Morgan and Co. Bristol, shipping-agents—J. and W. Harp- 
in, Liverpool, brokers--M‘Murdie and Shannon, Liverpool, linen-drapers—Hutton 
and Sens, Watling Street— Meredith and Co. Manchester, law-stationers—J. and B. 
Cass, York, grocers—C. and C, Peachey, West Tarring, Sussex, farmers—R. and D. 
Rist, Great Wenham, Suffolk, farmers—Entwisle and Co. Salford, drill-manufac- 
turers; as far as regards C. Entwisle. 

Bankruptcy ANNULLED.—Joun Joserpn Morewoop, Fludyer Street, merchant. 

Bankrvurpts.—Geonrce Pace, James Street, Bethnal Green, coach-proprietor, to 
surrender Nov. 23, Dec. 20: solicitor, Jones, Chancery Lane ; official assignee, John- 
son, Basinghall Street—Wituiam M‘Kay, Upper Kennington Lane, draper, Nov. 19, 
Dec. 18: solicitors, Jay, Bucklersbury ; Jay and Pilgrim, Norwich ; official assignee, 
Cannan, Aldermanbury—Cuartes WeisMANN and Henny Joun Micuart Meyers, 
Philpot Lane, commission-merchants, Nov. 19, Dec. 21: solicitor, Murrough, New 
Inn; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street—Cuartes Arno.p, Watling Street, 
provision-dealer, Nov. 19, Dec. 21: solicitors, Stevens and Satchell, Queen Street; 
official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Ricuarp Wurrraker, Landport, out- 
fitter, Nov. 23, Dec. 16; solicitor, Thompson, Sise Lane; official assignee, Groom, Ab- 
church Lane—Joun Dosson, High Holborn, mathematical-instrument-maker, Nov. 
24, Dec. 21: solicitors, Grover and Coare, King’s Bench Walk; official assignee, Ed- 
wards, Sambrook Court—Micnart Grouse and Daniet Coompr Sanpens, Oxford 
Street, tailors, Nov. 24, Dec. 21: solicitor, Harris, Moorgate Street ; official ass 
nee, Groom, Abchurch Lane—Joun Partrerson, Atherstone, Warwickshire, g: 
dener, Nov. 29. Dec. 20: solicitors, Baxter, Atherstone; Motteram and Co. Bir- 
mingham ; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham—Grorce Epwin James, Kings- 
winford, Staffordshire, draper, Nov. 24, Dec. 21: official assignee, Bittleston, Birming- 

am—Joseru Wi.son and CuarLes Penny Wooprty, Hull, iron-founders, Dec.1, 22: 
solicitors, Cariss and Cudworth,' Leeds; official assignee, Carrick, Hull—Groree 
Sippau., Chesterfield, Derbysaire, spindle-manufacturer, Nov. 27, Dec. 18: solici- 
tors, Parker and Smith, Sheffield; official assignee, Freeman, Sheftield—Grorce 
Frevper, Saddleworth, Yorkshire, woolstapler, Nov. 26, Dec. 17: solicitors, Abbott 
and Atkinson, Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; Redfern, Oldham; Atkinson and Co. Manches- 
ter; official assignee, Lee, Manchester. 

Divipenvs.—Dee. 6, Gurney, Pitfield Street, Hoxton, victualler—Dec. 6, Bentley, 
Smithfield Bars, cheesemonger—Dec. 6, Rumsay, Queen Street Place, Upper Thames 
Street, druggist—Dec. 15, Hatch, Friday Street, furrier—Dec. 15, Boyd, Spital Square, 
silk-manufacturer — Dec. 7, Marsden, Manchester, laceman—Dec. 6, Chadfield, 
Manchester, plasterer—Dec. 8, Wright, Brinscall Hall, Lancashire, calico printer. 

Certiricates.— 70 be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Deec. 2, Severs, Basinghall Street, woollen-cloth-warehouseman—Dec. 7, 
Boon, Burslem, woollen-draper—Dec. 3, Dibb, Calverley, Yorkshire, grocer—Dee. 6, 
Sharland, Liverpool, tea-broker. P 


























Deccarations or Divipexps.—Fowke, 


————_——_. 
Wolverhamptoa, chemist ; final div. of qd. 


any Thursday; Whitmore, Birmingham—Carne and Telo, Liv . 
third div. of 3d, Nov. 15, or any subsequent Monday ; Bird, Miverpeel.” papi 


Scorcu SEQUESTRATIONS.—M ‘Le 


an, Leith, hotel-keeper, Noy. 17, Dec. 8—Russell 
. 


Queenzle Forge, near Kilsyth, Nov. 19, Dec. 10. 





“PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUN 











DS. (Closing Prices.) 


















































































| Saturd. Monday. Tuesday. Wednes. Thurs, Friday, 
Sper Cent Consols...ccecerecrceceeesess, 1008 | 1003 | 100 008 | 1008 ? 
Ditto for Account .... « - | 100} 100 Jeol 1004 | fas 
3 per Cents Reduced... -| 993 | 9892 |} 908 | og Ps | a 
3) per Cents ...... } 1034 103§ | 103 103 103} ! A 
Long Annuities . —_— j— iii 6) 64 | 6 
Bank Stock, 7 per sia | 228 2233 | 223 | 2293 223) | oot 
India Stock, 104 per Cent .. — | 26 | a5 | 2755 | — aa 
Exchequer Bills, 1}d. per dic 73 pm. 7% «6|«67%6C~Cd|:CsC78 3% | ¢s 
India Bonds 3 per Cent.......... allied Sipm.| 84 | Se te" h. 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian, occocccccccccece 5 p. Ct. 81} Massachusetts (Sterling). ..5 p. Ut, 
Belgian..... se ob 963 \| Mexican ...... . 3 any, | = 
Ditto...... 2h || Mississippi 6 —_ 
Brazilian ..... 5b — 1015 New York... 5 = im 
Buenos Ayres. coon — 81 | Ohio ..... 6— pnmeel 
Chilian ....... 6 — 1054 Pennsylvania 5 = | 6 
Danish 5 — | 106} Peruvian.. 6— | 1034 
Ditto.. sece +3 — | —— | Portuguese.. oo =— | — 
Dutch -12 Gw 8) ..24— 65} Ditto. 3-— | aa 
DittO ...cccscccseccccccceh == | 975 Russian 5 — | 118 
French 3 = | 83f. Ditto Ah — | 105. 
Ditto.. Ah —- Sardinian ... 5— | 98s 
Indiana.. t= — || Spanish i 52 
Lilinois .. a 6 — | —_ Ditto New Deferred ;-— 25 
Louisiana (Sterling 5 — | —— |! Ditto (Passive) 6 
Maryland (Sterling)......5 — | 96 Venezuela | il 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Ratrware— | | Banxs— 
Caledonian ....... 57h, | Australasian.... 64h 
Edinburgh and G re By British North / bo 
Eastern Counties . 124 Colonial 15g 
Great Northern ...-ccecececeseee! 83} Commercial ef London . .. — 
Great South. and West. Ireland.. 51 London and Westminster — 
Great Western ....secececereners | 94) London Joint Stock...... -—- 
Hull and Selby ..... esecce ese — National of Ireland .. | eS 
Lancashire and Yorkshire , e | Seg National Provincial.. | — 
Lancaster and Carlisle ........... — Provincial of Ireland. | 463 
London, Brighton, & South Coast. 1053 Union of Australia, .. ° 55) 
London and Blackwall..... ..... 8 | _ Union of London.., ° 18} 
London and North-western 124) | Mines— 
Midland .... . 784 Brazilian Imperial ..... . 5} 
North British .... 36 Ditto (St. John del Rey) 303 
Scottish Central.........+ 89 Cobre Copper ........++ ee 435 
South-eastern and Dover . 78 Nouveau Monde, eee lt 
South-western .......+++. seve} 93 MISCELLANEOUS— 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick... 72 Australian Agricultural .......- 40 
York and North Midland ........ 574 Canada ........ eccccccece ° _ 
Dockxs— General Steam .......66-eceeeee 2s§ 
East and West India.........++++ 169 Peninsular and Oriental Steam . 88 
130 Royal Mail Steam..........+++- 793 
98, | South Australian ..........+++- | 27 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 


Saturday, the 6t 
ISSUE DE 


Notes issucd cecccescececccess £34,592,735 





£34,592,735 


h day of Novy. 1352 
PARTMENT. 


Government Debt .» £11,015,100 







| Other Securities ..... 2,984,900 
| Gold Coin and Bullion ee 20,573,581 
Silver Bullion. ......seeeeeeeee 19,154 
£34 592,735 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


+ £14,553 000 
REE cocesercces « 8,125,075 
Public Deposits* 5,040,143 
Other Deposits ........ 12,653,673 
1,485,294 






Seven Day and other Bills. ee i 


£35,857 185 


Government Securities. (in- 
cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £13,950,375 














* Including Exchequer, Savings- hanks, Commissioners of Nationa) Debt, & Dividead Accts, 





BULLION, Per oz. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 
Foreign Gold in Coin,Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 





Other Securities. ........-.+++. 11,362,535 
Notes eeeee 11,281,590 
Gold and Silver Ooin.......... 302,685 
£36,857,185 
METALS. Per ton. 
Copper, British Cakes£10210 0.. 0 


Iron, Welsh Bars..... 715 0.. 8 
Lead, british Pig..... 19 0 0 .. © 
Steel, Swedish Keg... 16 0 0,, 0 


ocoevo 
oerce 





GRALN, Mark 
& 8 


Rye wevesees § 
Barley ..... 24—28 
2) Malting .. 33—35 
Malt, Ord... 54—58 

Fine 
Peas, Hog .. 


soe 42-50 58 —62 


Fine .... 
Super. New. 44—50 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 













32 —33 


Lane, Nov. 12, 


s. «| . & 
Maple....,. 34to 36 | Oats, Feed., 18to1l9 





White .... 38—40 Fine .. 19-20 
Boilers ... 40—42 Poland ... 20—21 
Fine .. 21—22 





Beans, Ticks, 33—34 
| Old ....006 36—38 | 
Indiar Corn, 28—30 


Potato ...0 24-25 
Fine ,, 25—26 
| WEEKLY AVERAGE. 




















Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. For the Week ending Noy. 6. 
Wheat... 38s. 94. | Rye ....... 27s 7d.| Wheat .... 39%. 5d. | Rye....... + 24s. 10d, 
Karley.... 28 5 Beans ...... 34 4 Barley ..... 29 9 Beans ...... 35 3 
Oats «2.665 » Peas SR 8. TRG cccccns 18 3 Peas .....00 5 

FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town-made ......+...-per sack 43s. to 46s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 13s. per doz. 
SECONAS ...cececesecseees sevens 40 — 43 Carlow, 4. Os, to 4/. 4s. per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 37 — 40 | Bacon, Irish ...........per cwt. 46s, to 47s. 
Norfolk and Stockton .......... 34 — a7 Cheese, Cheshire ..se0.scseeees - 42 — 68 
American ..,.....per barrel 18 — 2% Derby Plain . 48 — 58 
Camadian ..ccccccccccccccce 8 — 23 Hams, York .. 70 — Sv 
Bread, 6d. to 74d. the 41b. loaf. Eggs, Frei . 0d. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoate anp LEapENmALL.* SMITHFIELD.” Heap or CattLe at 
d «4. s. d, a& «& Sairurievv. 
Beef .. 24% 3 8to4 0 Friday. Monday. 
Mutton 3 6—4 O—4 6) Beasts. 820.066 4,708 
Veal .. 2 6—3 8—4 0 Sheep. 25,540 
Pork .. 34—-4 0—4 4 Calves. ooove 223 
Lamb.. 0 O0—0 O— 0 O Pigs... 210 erere 350 





* To sink the offal, per 5 Ib. 










« 808.to 9065. 


Choice ditto .. oo — 150 
Sussex ditto . is — sé 
Parnham ditto............ ecco O— @ 


! OOL. 
Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib, 154. to 15}¢. 
1B A 





Wether and Ewe.......+++- oe B — 15} 
Leicester Hogget and Wether.... 12. — 
Fine Combing. «» Ob 118 











HAY AND STRAW. 
CcuMBERLAND. 


Hay, Good eeccccececseoes 






Inferior. ese 65 — 72 
New... eo=— @ 
Clover .....00 +e 94 — 98 
Wheat Straw ...cccccceee 28 — 3 





(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMITHFIELD. Wuirtecnarrt, 
70 








OILS, COALS, CANDLES. 
-percwt. £1 12 6 
115 









Retined eee 5 
Linseed Oil o v 
Linseed Oil-Cake ......+.+ ° 

Candles, per dozen, 5s. 44. 

Moulds (6d. per doz.discount) 6s. 44. 

Coals, Hetton...ccscccccccccese O08. Od. 

TCS ccceccecceccereceeseees 05. Od. 


0} 


| GROCERIES. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib.. Os. 91. to 1s. 92, 

| Congou, fine ae FG we 4 FT 

| Pekoe, flowery ee 3— 40 

| * In Bond—Duty 2s. ld. per Ib, 

| Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 64s, to 95°. Od, 

Good Ordinary ....... sesee 42 — 488, Ue, 

Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 25;. 64 
West India Molasses...... 11s. 64. to 13s. 6d, 
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oe a enka py o r 
ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 
EXETER HALL. Conductor, Mr. Costa.—On Wep- 

and THURSDAY MEXT, the 17th and 18th Novemorn, 
—- rformed, as a tribute of respect to the memory of 
will ote Duke of Wellington, an appropriate SELECTION 


; CRE 's rl ol’'s “ Dead March in 
U ‘RED MUSIC, comprising Handel's 


” “His body is buried in 
peace d Choruses M ssohn’s “ St. Paul” 

“ pli an; the Quartett and Chorus “ Blest are the depart- 
“a trom 8 shr’s “ Last Judgment” ; with Mendelssohn's un- 
finished ‘Oretorio CHRISTUS ; concluding with the third 
part of Handel's MESSIAH. 








Vocalists: Mrs. Endersohn, 
M. Williams, 


Mr. Lockey, Mr. H. Barnby, and Mr. H. 
Pphilli The Orchestra, the most extensive available in 
eecter all, will consist 0! 


f (including 16 Double Basses) 

ickets, Ss. 5s. 10s. 6d. each. Country 

nearly 700 anpennnny ay forwarding to the Office of the 

| residents may secur ftice order, payable at 
; No. 6 in Exeter Hall, a Post-o' » Pay 

Society, z Office, to Mr. Ronrar Bowter. The Sub- 

a jon 12 One Two, or Three Guineas = a sn 

- , > . »’ » . 
Corey -Juded Eleven Concerts. Subscrip- 
Ce anes ont Mt ite to TWO TICKETS for the above 


performance. 
7 ¥ 
rOULD TO GOD NIGHT OR 
\ RLUCHER WERE COME !—Wellington on the 
Field of Waterloo.—Messrs. LEGG ATT, HAYWARD, and 
— ATT have much satisfactic announcing that they 
LEGGATY id for PRIVATE INSPECTION, at their Gallery, 
ae eee valuable and deeply interesting Picture, by T. J. 
= iNustrating the Meeting of the Duke and Blucher at 
La Relle Alliance on the evening of the Victory of W aterloo. 
The Duke inspected the Picture a few months back, and in 
is characteristic manner pronounced it “ Very good, very 
ped ym oe v The Portrait of the Duke is the best of him at 
on : riod of his life, portraying him when in the possession 
pet ge physical and mental vigour. Admission 10 till 5 
o'clock each day.—79, Cornhill. 

















TNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
Somerset House, Nov. 11, 1852. 

x > JIS HEREBY GIVEN, that the EXAMINA- 

ay 4 Honours following the M.B. Degree, and the 

Examinations for Honours in Chemistry, Animal Physiology, 





Degree, are DEFERRED from Tcespay, Wreonespay, Tuurs- 
DAY and Farmar, the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th instant, to the 
correspond ing days of the ensuing week. 

By order of theSenate, R.W. ROTHMAN, (Registrar. 
——_——— ~~ 
P OGRAMME OF THE CONFER- 


ENCE to CONSIDER the ASSIMILATION of the 
COMMERCIAL LAWS 











of ENGLAND, IRELAND, and 
SCOTLAND, to be held in the Rooms of the LAW AMEND- 
MENT SOCIETY, 21, Regent Street, on the 15th, léth, and 
ITth of Novemper 1852. 
I. On Monday Evening, the 
nary Mecting will be held 
1. To adjust the proceedings of the Conference 
2. To receive Reports and suggestions from the Mem- 
bers of the Deputations 
IT. On Tuesday, the 16th, at one o'clock, the Conference will 
meet. Lord Brougham, the President of the Law Amend- 
ment Society, will take the Chair. 
A statement of the objects of the Conference, and Reso- 
lutions founded upon it, will be submitted 
11]. On Wednesday Morning, the l7th, from twelve o'clock, 
am. the Rooms of the Society will be be open fur the use of 
the Deputations. And 
IV. It is proposed that the Deputations and other Gentlemen 
interested in the objects of the Conference, should dine to- 
gether at the London Tavern, at six o'clock precisely. 
Tickets, One Guinea h. 
The Members of the Deputations are requested to leave 
their town addresses at the Kooims of the Socicty, 21, Regent 
Street. 


15th, at seven o'clock, a Prelimi- 





is now fixed for the 9th 


Is 


of departure of the “ Adelaide 
and the Hth from Plymouth 
r than Saturday the 4th. Cuannrs 
church Street, Agent to the Australian 
ation Company 


December, from Lond Govt 
must be down not 
Watrow jun.,17, Gr: 
toyal Mail Ste n i as _ 
AUSTRALI AN ROYAL MAILSTEAM 


NAVIGATION COMPANY'S LINE OF IRON SCREW 
STRAMER 


HOPE, KING SORGE'S SOUND, ADELAIDE, and PORT 
PHILLIP. The following splendid steam-ships will be de- 
spatched as under : 

ADELAIDE, 2000 tons, Commander G. W. Jackson; de 
parture from London, December 9; from Plymouth, Decem 
ber 4 

VICTORIA, 2000 tons, departure from London, January 
28th ; from Plymouth, February 3d. 

These vessels have been built expressly for the Company, 
with every convenience required for the voyage; are of the 
of most approved models, and of large steam power, so as to 
insure a quick passage. They are divided into eight abso- 
lutely watertight compartments, and are constructed in the 
Strongest possible manner. The tables will be amply supplied, 
and an experienced surgeon taken 

‘or terms of passage, and rate of freight, apply to the Com- 
pany's Agent, Cuantes Warton jun. 17, Gracechurch Street, 
London. 

















WESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE and ANNUITY SO 
CIETY, (established 1842, and presenting several important 
new features of Assurance and Annuity to Assurers i 
ral remuneration given. Applicatic wy be made to Ar- 
racn Scratcutey, M.A. Author of “Treatises on Benctit 
Huilding Societics and Life Assurance J. W. Parker, West 


Strand. 
MEDAL GREAT 











7D ar > 
RIZE OF THE 
J _EXHIRITION, awarded to PIERCE, 5, Jermyn Street, 
for his FIRE LUMP STOVE GRATES.—The best and ch 
est Grate for all use purposes is PIERCE’S UNIVERS/ 
FIRE LUMP GRATE, made of the finest prepared FIRE 
LOAM, in one entire piece, very strong, with Iron bars, 
Jottom, and trivets complete. Price 11s. 6d. Also, his IM- 
PROVED COTTAGER'’S GRATE, made entirely of Fire 
Lump, for warming two rooms with one small fire. Price 
= ‘.—Prerce's Stove Grate Manufactory, 5, Jermyn Street, 
Regent Street, London. 














- ‘ > > " Y » . ; 
SOcleTy FOR THE DISCHARGE 
\7 AND RELIEF OF PERSONS IMPRISONED FOR 
5M ALL DEBTS throughout ENGLAND and WALES. Esta- 
lished 1 President—The Earl of Romney. 

Vice-President—Lord Kenyon. 
Treasurer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. 
Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq. and Henry Harwood Penny, Esq. 

At a meeting of Governors, held in Craven Street, on Wep- 
we spay, the 3d of Novewnen 1852, the cases of 5 Petitioners 
were considered, of which 3 were approved, | inadmissible, 
and | deferred for inquiry 

Since the me 
whom 11 had wives and 31 ch 
the prisons of England an 
liberation, inc 
was 2 ? 








772, 














ildren, have been discharged from 
da Wales ; 
ane every charge connected with the Society, 


Renefactions are received b jami p 
: sa y Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court. Te i » fol . 
ve Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Pumuntaas, ‘Mavslon, Soewe 
eres; and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Strect, Strand, 
where the books may be seen by those who are inc lined to sup- 
port the Charity, and where the Society meet on the first 
Vodnesday in every month. JOSEPH LUNN, Sec. 








and Vegetable Physiology and Structural Botany, at the B.A. | 


QTEAM TO AUSTRALIA.—The date | 


For SYDNEY, calling at the CAPE OF GOOD | 


CTIVE AGENTS WANTED by the | 





ng held on the 6th of Ocroner, 14 debtors, of | 


the expense of whose | 


Drummonds, Herries, Hoares, | 


| cation to 


| ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE ASSO- 


CIATION.—To be incorporated under the 7 and 8 Vic. 
cap. 110, or by Royal Charter. 
APPLICATIONS FOR SHARES will be received until 
Monpay, the 15th mystanr, addressed to Messrs. Hucurs, 
Keansey, and Masrexman, 17, Bucklersbury. 
SHAREHOLDERS’ PRIVILEGES. 

A Proprietor of 50 Shares will be entitled to a Personal 
Entrée for all Representations. 

A Proprietor of 100 Shares will be entitled to a Reserved 
Seat in the Pit for ali Representations. 

A Proprietor of 150 Shares will be entitled to a Pit Stall 
for Two Representations a week, the particular days 
being selected by the Shareholder in his preliminary 
notice. 

A Proprietor of 200 Shares will be entitled to a Pit Stall 
for all Representations. 

1. The Pit will be divided into separate seats, each seat to 








be numbered ; but space will be retained for general circula- 
tion. 

2. A Proprietor of 50 Shares and upwards may, before the | 
Ist of February preceding cach season, transfer his privilege | 
of admission during that season to a Nominee; and a Proprie- 
tor of Shares constituting two or more of the above qualifica- 
tions may, in like manner, transfer each privilege to a mi- | 
nee, who will be entitled to the privilege transferred in lieu 

| 





of the Proprietor. 

3. The right of admission to a Stall or Reserved Seat may 
be transferred nightly, by voucher from the Proprietor or his 
Nominee; the Transferee paying at the Theatre for each re- 
presentation half the usual price of admission. 

4. The actual holder on the Ist of February in each year of 
the number of Shares specified above, will be the Proprictor 
entitled to the proportionate privileges during the ensuing 
Season. 

5. The intention of the Proprietor to avail himself of the | 
above privileges must be declared before the Ist of February 
preceding each Season. 

6. In the event of a Proprietor not desiring to avail him- 
self of the above privileges, it will be at his option to have an 
allowance, equal in the whole to four per cent on his Shares, 
in payment or diminution of any subscription, for not less 
| than fifteen nights, which he may enter into for a Box or 

otherwise. 

7. To suit the convenience of individual Shareholders, the 
Committee will have a discretionary pow before the com- 
mencement of cach season, and by arrangement with the 
Sharcholder, to substitute for his right of admission during 
that season any equivalent rights. | 
A discretionary power will likewise be vested in the Com- 
mittee to reserve such further privileges to the Shareholders 
in proportion to their Shares, as circumstances may be found 
to allow ; and generally to make such regulations as may ap- 
pear expedient for the general interests of the Proprietary 
Body 

9. The above privileges are independent of the dividend re- 


© able by the Proprietor in respect of his Shares. 
ray “ODN DaG Acai, 
pRAILW AY PASSENGERS  ASSU- 

LY RANCE COMPANY. 

Empowered by Special Act of Parliament 
Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London 

Insurances a t Railway Accidents can now be effected 
with this Company, not only for single and double journies and 
by the year as heretofore, but also for terms of years and for 


















































| the whole of life as follows— £s. d 
To insure 10001. for a term of Five Years, Premium... 3 10 0 | 

| To insure 1000/. for aterm of Ten Years, Premium... 6 0 0 | 

| TO INSURE 1000/, FOR THE WHOLE TERM | 

OF LIFE 

| By Annual Premiums on the following decreasing seale } 
For the first Five Years, Annual Pr ereeee ae | 
For the next Five Years, Annual Pr 0 
For the next Five Years, Annual Pr ee 0 
For the remainder of Life, Annual Premium, . peve 0 

TO INSURE ANY SUM NOT EXCEEDING 1lov0l. FOR 


By a single paymant according to age at the following rate 


| 
| 
| THE WHOLE TERM OF LIFI 
| 


per cent. 

£s. a4. £sa 

Above 20 under 25... 1 1 0] Above 45 under 50... 016 6 

» 2 9 30. 106 » = = 55... 015 0 

0 , 35. 1 0 4 » SS , 6... 013 6 

| i 5, 0 ow io » 60 -0n 0 
» 40 » 15... 018 0 

| The above Premiums include the Stamp-duty which is pay 


able to Government by the Company 

The total amount insured by any of the above modes will be 
paid in case of death by Railway Accident, while travelling in 
any class carriage on any Railway in the United King a | 
and proportionate compensation in the event of personal 
injury WILLIAM J. VLAN, Secretary 

3, Old Broad Street, September 1852. 








,,CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE S0- 


4 CIETY, 6, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. Established | 





1823 Act of Parliament, 3 William IV 
Directors 
Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P. Chairman 
Deputy Chairman 
Duff Gordon, Kart. 
Esq. M.D 


Empowered by 


The Right Hon. SirT 
Henry Frederic Stephenson, Esq 
A. Kingsferd Barber, Esq Sir Alex 
Arthur Kett Barelay, Esq Archibald Hastie 
Henry , Esq John Mendham, 
tiddulph, ksq Charles Morris, Esq 
Thomas Edgar, Esq William Routh, Esq. 
Auditors 
Capt. Robert Gordon, R.N 
John Gilliam Stilwell, Esq 
Physician 
John Ayrton Paris, M.D. Cantab. Hon. D.C.L. Oxon. F.R.S. 27, 
Dover Street, President of the Royal College of Physicians 
Surgeon—Benjamin Travers, Esq. F.R.S. 54, Green Street, 
Grosvenor Square. 
Solicitor—Henry Young, Esq. 12, Essex Street, Strand 
Actuary—James John Down Ss 
The advantages offered by this Society a 
bined with Security, and Lower Rates of } 
those of any other Oitice which entitle the assured to partici 
pate in the profits, and considerably lower than those of any 
other Mutual Assurance Society 
The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided every fifth 
year among the assured, and a Bonus is added, after the pay- 
ment of the Fifth Annual Premium, to every Policy effected | 
on the Participating Scale, if a claim accrue thereon prior to | 
the next division of profits 
The Bonus declared in 1849, (arising from the whole of the 
profits, upon the Mutual Principle, averaged 624 per cent on 
| the Premiums received 
} Loans granted on such Policies as are purchaseable by the 
Society 
Number of Policies in force on the Ist January 1852, 5950. 
The Assurance Fund exceeds 1,200,000/ Income 200,000. 
per annum. 
The subjoined Table shows the advantages offered by this 
Society, resulting from low premiums and a division of the 
entire profits among the assured— 











Edward Charrington 
Francis Dumerguc, 


Esq 
bq 
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. _ 
Sa 
| ase 
e | gUa 
gE See 
3 as | 
ia g= 
I} 22x85 |! 
.> s lap 
2 = | 1852.) 1853 
|| }ésd.| £ elie 
| | 20 | 20 15 10 | 1260 1418 | 143) 
| 30 | 2613 5 | 1205 60 |1363 | 1375 
| 40 | 33:19 6] 1140 1303 | 1315 
45 6 0 | 1030 51 {1200 | 1210 


The next division of Profits will be made in 1854. 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on appli 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Sec 








MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE OF- 

FICE, instituted 1820.—The Directors beg to inform 
persons desirous of insuring, that policies effected with this 
Company during the year 1852 will be entitled to four years’ 
bonus in the quinquennial appropriation of profits to be de- 
clared in 1856. Prospectuses and forms of proposal may be 
obtained at the offices, 1, Old Broad Street, and 16, Pall Mall; 
or from any of the agents. SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 

ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 

_ 50, Regent Street; City Branch, 2, Royal Exchange 

Buildings. Established 1806. Invested Capital, 1,311,761. 
Annual Income, 153,000. Bonuses declared, 743,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 2,087,738. 
President—The Right Hon. Earl Grey. 
Mrectors. 
William Henry Stone, Esq. Chairman. 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 

H. Blencowe Churchill, Esq. Benjamin Oliviera, Esq. M.P. 
George Dacre, Esq. William Ostler, Esq. (F.R.S. 
w m Judd, Esq. Apsley Pellatt, Esq. M.P. 

ichard D. King, Bart. George Round, Esq. 
The Hon, Arthur Kinnaird, | The Rev. James Sherman. 
Thomas Maugham, Esq. (M.P. | Frederick Squire, Esq. 

John A. Beaumont, Esq. Managing Director. 
Physician—John Maclean, M.D. F.8.S. 29, Upper Montague 
Street, Montague Square. 
NINETEEN-TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED 


































) Eramples of the Extinction of Pr emiums by the surrender 
of Bonuses 
— ween ——— ea Bonuses added 
} subsequently, 
Date of} Sum Original Premium. to be further 
Policy.| Insured} increased 
} annually. 
} 
| £ |. 4. ey 
| 1806 2500 | 791010 Extinguished.|; 1222 2 0 
1811 1000 | 33:19 2 ditto | 23117 8 
1818 | 1000 3416 Lo ditto ! 14 18 10 
Eramples of Bonuses added to other Policies 
| | Total with addi- 
Policy | Date Sum Bonuses tions to be fur- 
No. | ate. | Insured. added. | ther increased. 
| £ £8. 4. are 
| _ 621 1807 900 98212 1 iss212 1 
iva 1810 1200 1160 5 6 2360 56 6 
3392 1820 5000 | 3558 17 & 8558 17 8 








Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon ap- 
plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 
of the United Kingdom; at the City Branch ; and at the Head 
Office, 50, Regent Street 
Under the especial Patronage of her Most Gracious Majesty the 
and Field- Marshal Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, K.G. K.T. K.P. G.CB. and G.CM.G 


HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, 

and EAST INDIA LIFE ASS NCE SOCIETY, 

Established a.m. 1837, 
Fron GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 
13, Waterloo Place, London. 
Directors 

Col. Sir Frederic Smith, M.P. K.H. F.R.S. R.E. Chairman 

James Frederick Nugent Daniell, Esq. Deputy Chairman 





Queen his 











Admiral of the Fleet the, Lt.-Gen. Rdw. Wynyard, C1. 
Right Hon. Sir G. Cock-| Lieut.-Gen. Arnold, K.H. K.C, 
burn, G.C.B Archibald Lair, Esq. M.D 

General Sir Thomas Bradford, | Capt. William Lancey, R.B. 
GCR. GCA Wm. Chard, Raq. Navy Agent. 


Licut.-General Sir Hew D. | Wilbraham Taylor, Bsc 





Ross, K.C.B, Deputy Adju- | Maj.-Gen. SirJno. Rolt, K.C.B. 
tant-Oeneral RI. Artillery. | Maj. P.S 1B. B.1.C.8. 
‘. | Lt.-Gen. Sir G, Pollock, G.C.B, 





Capt. Sir George Back, K.N. 

F.R.S, (E.L.C.8. 
Lieut.-Gen. Taylor, C.B. Capt. Michael Quin, R.N. 

Bankers—Messrs. Coutts and Co. 59, Strand. 
Phusician—N. Lee, Esq. M.D. F.R.S. 4, Saville Row 
Counsel—J. Measure, Esq. 4, Serle Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Garrard and James, 15, Suffolk Street, 
Pall Mall Rast. 

Actuary—John Finlaison, Esq. President of the Institute 
of Actuarics. 

Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every 
profession and station in life, and for every part of the world, 
with the exception of the Western Coast of Africa within the 
Tropics. 

The Rates of Premiums are constructed upon sound prin- 
ciples with reference to every Colony, and, by payment ofa 
moderate addition to the Home Premium, in case of increase 
of risk, persons assured in this office may change from one 
climate to another without forfeiting their i 

Fovua-Firrus of the Prorrrs are divided among the Assured. 

Taste I NECESSARY PREMIUMS FOR THE 


Capt. William Cuppage, R.N. 

















EXHNIDITS THE 











ASSURANCE oF 1007. ON A SINGLE LIFE 

Annual Premi- Aonual Premi- 

Age. ForOne ForSeven um for the um for the 

Year. Years. whole of life, whole of life, 
without profits. with Profits. 

£saa £s. a. £s. a, £s. a, 
15..014 9..016 6 190 wor 115 28 
20..017 7..019 7 1B lio 56 
3.122.323 © «. 118 7 243 
S..8 62 4.2.8 6 FT aoe 23 299 
35 ..1 8 2 110 6 210 6 216 6 
40..113 O©..1M@ 2 «.. 218 3 346 
#s#..11 9..2 0 5 ° 39 3 315 7 
50 ..246.,2 4 « 4383 499 
§5..2185 1..3 3 4 we 5 00 676 
@..3211 ©..4 BM ... © ES wer C13 C 
JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretory. 





. . xr y 
( YLENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 

I NOW USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY 

The ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 
GLENFIELD PATENT DOUBLE-REFINED POWDER 
STARCH, which, for Domestic use, now stands unrivalled. 
Sold Wholesale in London by Messrs. Pantin and Turner; 
Hooper Brothers; Batty and Feast; Croft and Innocent; 
Petty, Wood, and Co.; Twelvetrees Brothers ; R. Letchford 
and Co.; John Yates and Co.; Yates, Walton, and Turner; 
Clayton, Bland, and Co. ; Field, Roberts,and Barber ; A. Bra- 
den and Co.; Hicks Brothers; C. B. Williams and Oo.; Sterry, 
Sterry, and Co.; Thomas Snelling ; John Hynam ; John 
Brewer; and Retail, by all Shopkeepers. Agents wanted ; 
apply to Mr. R. Wornrrsroon, 40, Dunlop Street, Glasgow. 
London Dépét: Wormensroon, Mackay, and Co. 40, King 


William Street, City. Ps 

A WARDED A PRIZE MEDAL 
t UNDER CLASS XIX.—TO THE CARPET TRADE.— 
ROYAL VICTORIA FELT CARPETING.—The Patent W ool- 
len Cloth Company beg to inform the Trade that their New 
Patterns in Carpets and Table Covers for the present Season 
are now out, and will be found far superior to any they have 











| hitherto produced, both in style and variety. The Public can be 


supplied at all respectable Carpet Houses in London and the 
Country. The Company deem it necessary to caution the pub- 
lic against parties who are selling an inferior description of 
goods as Felted Carpets, which will not bear comparison 
with their manufacture, either in style or durability; aud 
that the genuineness of the goods can always be tested by 
purchasers, as the Company's Carpets are all stamped at both 
ends of the piece, “‘ Royal Victoria Carpeting Looming,” with 
the royal arms in the centre. The Company's Manufactories 
are at Elmwood Mills, Leeds, and Borough Road, London, 
Wholesale Warehouses at 8, Love Lane, Wood St. Cheapside 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


(Saturday, 





CHOOL TO BE SOLD, with immediate 
, having now a jlarwe Py of oe to- 
gether with the commodious 

desirably situate in a good ok nee Sok, with a Rail- 
way Station. The Furniture and Fixtures must be taken ata 
valuation, and a very moderate premium will be accepted. 
only will be treated with. Apply to Mr. Hus- 

BERT, Agent, Watford, Herts. 


HHREE HUNDRED COPIES of ES- 


MOND having proved insufficient to meet the demand 
at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, a Fourth Hundred is this 
day added. Fresh copies of all new works of acknowledged 
merit or general interest are added as freely as Subscribers 
may require them. Terms of Subscription, One Guinea per 
Annum and upwards, according to the number of volumes re 
quired. Cuartas Eowanp Mupre, 510, New Oxford Street. 


> 
P COX SAVORY AND CO. Working 
@ Silversmiths, 47, Cornhill, London. The best wrought 
SILVER SPOONS and FORKS, Fiddle Pattern, 7s. 44. per 
ounce ; the enriched King’s Pattern, 7s. 6d. per ounce. The 
following are the weights recommended; but the articles 
may be had lighter or heavier, at the same price per ounce — 
FIDDLE PATTERN. ENRICHED KING'S PATTERN. 





oz. s.d, £8.d. oz. s.d. £ 8.d. 
12 Table Prks. 30at7 4..11 00) 12 Table Prk. 40at? 6..15 00 
12 Do. Spoons 30 74..11 © 0) 12 Do. Spoons40 76..15 00 
12 Dessert Frk.20 74.. 7 68) 12 Dessert Prk.25 76.. 9 76 
12 Do. Spoons 20 74.. 7 68) 12 Do. Spoons25 76.. 9 76 
2 Gravy Spns.10 74,.. 3134/2 Gravy Spns.13 76.. 4176 
Soup Ladle... 9 74.. 3 60) Soup Ladle .. 11 76.. 4 26 
4 Bauce Ladiest0 7 10. 3184/ 4SauceLadlest2 80,. 4160 
4 Salt Spns.giltbowls.. 1 00 4 Salt Spns. gilt bowls . 220 
Fish Slice ........6.00* 2100) Fish Slice .......+..+ . 3 50 
12 Tea Spns.. 10 7 10. . 18 4] 12 Tea Spns.. 4 "8 0. 5120 
Sugar Tongs .......... 015 0\| Sugar Tongs .......... 1 50 


Wood Engravings of the various patterns of Silver Spoons 
and Forks, with other articles of Silver and Sheffield Plate 
required in family use, ill the P hiet of Prices 
published by T. COX SAVORY and CO.; ‘it may be had 
— or will be forwarded, free of expense, to any part of 

British dominions.—47, Cornhill, London, seven dvors 
a Gracechurch Street. 


7 
W AND CHEERFUL REGISTER 
STOVE.—In the construction of the BURTON REGIS- 
TER STOVE, it was the first care of the inventor, Witt 8. 
Berton, to avail himself of the most valued of modern im- 
provements in the art of heating, and secondly, so to modify 
and alter the receptacle for the coals as at once to obtain the 
simplest and most perfect combustion ; aftcr a long serics of 
experiments, he has, by the substitution of a graceful form of 
shell for the present clumsy and ill- adapted bars, succeeded in 
roducing a stove which for soft and brilliant light, as well as 
purity and quantity of heat, is far beyond his most sanguine 
expectations, while for cleanliness and cheerfalness it is ut- 
terly unapproachable. Price from 56s. to 15/. To be seen in 

use daily in his show-rooms, where also are to be seen, 


95 STOVES and 325 FENDERS, 


(exclusive of reserved stock,) all differing in pat- 
tern, forming the largest assortment ever collected tozether. 
They are marked in plain figures, and at prices proportionate 
with those that have tended to make his establishment the 
most distinguished in this country. Bright meets with 
bronzed ornaments and 2 sets of bars, 21. ls. to 5/. 10s. ; ditto 
with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 5/. 10s. to 122. 
12s.; bronzed fenders complete, with standards, from 7s. to 
31. ; steel fenders, from 2/. 15s. to 6!.; ditto, with rich ormolu 
ornaments, from 2/. 15s. to 7/. 7s. ; fire-irons, from Is. 9d. the 
set to 4/. 4s. Sylvester and all other patent stoves, with ra- 
diating hearth plates; and kitchen ranges, which he is ena- 
bled to sell at these very reduced charges, 

First—From the frequency and extent of his purchases: and 

ee those purchases being made exclusively for 














WILLIAM 8. RURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS, (all communicating,) exclusive of the shop, devoted 
solely to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY, (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated, and Ja- 
panned Wares, Iron and Brass Bedsteads,) so arranged and 
elassified that purchasers may easily and at once make their 
selections. 

Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. 
money returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD STREET, (corner of Newman Street) ; Nos. 
1 and 2, NEWMAN STREET; and 4 and 5, PERRY'S 


PLACE. BS 
SORTS AND PAT- 


The 





AMPS OF ALL 
TERNS.—The largest as well as the choicest assort- 
ment in existence of PALMER’S MAGNU M and other lamps ; 
CAMPHINE, ARGAND, SOLAR, and MODERATEUR 
LAMPS, with all the latest Improvements, and of the newest 
and most recherché patterns, in ormolu, Rohemian, and plain 
glass, or papier maché, is at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S; and 
they are arranged in one large room, so that the patterns, 
sizes, and sorts can be instantly selected. 
PALMER'S CANDLES, 7d. a pound.—Palmer’s Patent 
Candles, all marked ‘‘ Palmer.” 
Single or double wicks... 
Mid. size, three wicks. . 
Magnums, three or four wick 
English Patent Camphine, in se ale 8, 4s. 9d. per gallon. 


san 

TYHE BEST SHOW OF IRON BED- 

STEADS in the KINGDOM is W ILLIAM 8. BUR. 
TON’S. He has added to his Show-rooms TWO VERY 
LARGE ONES, which are devoted to the EXCLUSIVE 
SILOW of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots (with 
appropriate Bedding and Mattresses). Many of these are 
quite new, and ali are marked in plain figures, at prices pro- 
portionate with those that have tended to make his esta- 
biishment the most distinguished in this country. Common 
Tron Bedsteads, 12s. 6d. ; Portable Folding Bedsteads, 12s. 6d. ; 
Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent 
sacking, from 16s. 6¢.; and Cots, from 20s. each. Handsome 
bya Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great varicty, from 
3 8 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 


SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER introduced 
twenty years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when plated by 
the patent process of Messrs. Eikington and Co. is beyond all 
comparison the very best article next to sterling silver that 
can be employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as 
by no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 

Threaded or 
Fiddle Brunswick King's 


+ 7d. per pound. 
» td. ditto. 
. Bid. ditto. 















Pattern. Pattern Pattern. 
Tea Spoons, per ane eovcce 188. seco 888. 36s. 
Dessert Forks 30s. 42s. 58s. 
Dessert Spoons s 30s. 42s. 62s. 
Table Forks ~~ ~ 408, , 55s. 1... 70s. 
Table Spoons =, wen euee 40s. 55s. ee 7 





Tea and coffee sets, waiters, candlesticks, &e. at propor- 
tionate prices. All kinds of replating done by the patent 
Process. 

CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 





Table Spoons and Forks, Fiddle. Thread. King’s. 
full size,per dozen...... 128. ..se 288. s.cve. 308. 
Dessert ditto and ditto.... 10s. .... 2s. .. 25s. 
Oe ara 5s. lls. 2s. 
WILLIAM 8 “BU RTON has TEN LARGE sHOW- 


ROOMS, (all communicating,) exclusive of the shop, devoted 
solel to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY, (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and 
Japanned Wares, Iron and Brass Bedsteads,) so arranged and 
classified that purchasers may easily and at once make their 
selections. 

Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD STREBT, (corner of Newman Street) ; Nos 
land 2, NEWMAN STREET; and4and5, PERRY'S PLACE. 





| long experience, 





ARON LIEBIG ON PALE ALES.— 


Messrs. ALLSOPP and SONS recommend parties apply- 
ing to Mr. Miller, of the Jesusalem Coffee-house, Cornhil 
London, for any information on the above subject, to ask to 
see a letter from Baron Liebig, addressed to Mr. Bass, and dated 
Giessen, 23d August 1852. Copies of which letter are already 
in the possession ¢ of all the Brewers at Burton-upon-Trent. 


BAPON | LIEBIG ON PALE ALES.— 


If I wished to associate with any individual brewery 
my remarks on the alleged adulteration of bitter beer with 
strychnine, it would have been only natural to have men- 
tioned another brewery, in which alone, and not in Mr. All- 
sopp’s, I was engaged in investigating the Burton mode of 
brewing ; and it was also in that brewery, and not in Mr. All- 
sopp’s, that the Bavarian brewers acquired all the instruc- 
tions they obtained—at Burton. The admiration I expressed 
of this beverage, in my letter to Mr. Allsopp, is advertised in 
such a manner as to lead to the inference that my praise was 
exclusively confined to Mr. Allsopp’s beer ; this was not the 
case ; my remarks referred to that class of beer. 

Giessen, July 24, 1852. JUSTUS LIEBIG. 

N.B. The Baron’ 's original letter is in pd hands of Mr. Mil- 
ler, at the Jerusalem Coffee House, Cornhill ; where it may be 
seen by any one taking an interest in the matter. 


LLSOPP’S PALE OR BITTER ALE.— 


The unanimous opinion of the most cminent scientific 
and medical men of the day, of Baron Lrrsic, Messrs. Gaa- 
nam, HorrMan, Mvspratr, Watson, Bupp, Marsuare Hatt, 
Travers, FERGUssox, Rowe, Vivian, Hevoare, Leman, Ar- 
NOLD, Evans, Foray, Pera, Macronte, Voss, Turxeu, 
He NTER, Davies, Jones, Sexton, MacLaren, Macav t ay, Gray, 
Terevan, Hitt, Harwarp, Hanais , Pevrer, Inman, Sir 
CuaRces Cranke, the Sanrrary Commissioner of the Lancet, 
&c. (many of them after careful analyses, and all of them after 
having been pronounced in favour of the 
healthful and invigorating qualities, as well as the highly die- 
tetic properties, of their Pale and Bitte r Ales, Messrs. Attsorr 
and Sons do not feel themselves called upon to go into any fur- 
ther vindication of their justly popular beverage from the 
aspersions of malicious and interested parties; but content 
themselves by announcing that they have commenced supplies 
Srom the Brewing of this Season. 

ALLSOPP’S PALE OR BITTER ALE may be obtained 
in casks of 18 Gallons and upwards, from the Brewery, Bur- 
ton-on-Trent; and from the undermentioned Branch Esta- 
blishments— 

LONDON, at 61, Kine Wiitiaw Sreeer, Crry; 

LIVERPOOL, at Cook Sraeer; 

MANCHESTER, at Decie Prace ; 

DUDLEY, at Burnt Taree ; 

GLASGOW, at 115, Sr. Vincent Srrevr ; 

DUBLIN, at Ucsrer Cuampens, Dame StaReer ; 

BIRMINGHAM, at Marker Hatt ; 
At either of which pla *s a list of respectable parties who 
supply the Beer in Bottles (and also in Casks at the same 
prices as from the Brewery) may at any time be seen. 


5 7 
NCE HALL COAL AND CANNEL 
COMPANY are now selling their BEST WALLSEND 
COALS at 2ls. and CANNEL for Drawingrooms at 27s. per 
ton, cash, delivered within three miles of the Company's 
Déposts, Kensington, Shepherd's Bush, Kilburn, and Camden 
Town. Cannel for Gas Companies subject to special arrange- 
ment. LEE and JERDEIN, sole agents, 15 and 16, Upper 
Ground Street, Blackfriars, and 16, Old Broad Street, City, 
London. 
London and North-western Rail between Lancaster and 
London, on application to Mr. W. Carter, ee am, or to 

the Comp: any’s Offices, 7, Rumford Street, Liver 

WILLIAM L AIRD, General Manager. 


IP RVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazenny 


and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to obsery > that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Wituiasm Lazeney 
m the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.’ 
E. Lazenry and Son's ES 
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Rof ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that pecunar care which has rendered it 
so justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
&c. and is manufactured only at their old-establishe a Fish 
Sauce Warchouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


Ab Al ’ y y 

] INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAG- 

NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the medical profession as an excellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As 
a mild aperient it is admirably adapted for delicate females, 
particularly during pregnancy ; and it prevents the food of 
infants from turning sour during digestion. Combined with 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an e¢ ffery 
rient draught, which is highly agreeable and 
ared by DINNEFoRD and Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and 
General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves and 
Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect 
able C hemists throughout the e mpire. 


VHE firsts TOOTH-POWDER 


























. 
tirst extant, 
both as to cleanliness in using and effectually realizing 
beautiful teeth, is ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or Pear! Dentifrice, 
now universally appreciated as possessing renovating qualities 
unequalled by any dentifrice of the age. As an anti-scorbutic 
it totally ejects defect, and renders the teeth and gums im- 
pervious to decay ; it bestows a radiant whiteness on the ena- 
mel, accompanied by a beautiful polish ; tes tartar and 
cone retion, removes spots of incipient decs senders the gums 
firm and red, fixes loose teeth firmly in ‘the ir sockets, and 
above all is distinguished for its aromatic influcnce in giving 
swee tness to the breath. Caution—The words “ Rowlands’ 
Odonto” are on the label, and “ A. Rowland and Son, 20, Hat- 
ton Garden,’’ engraved on the Government stamp, ‘which is 
aftixed on cach box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 


7 +r > 

[[OLLOWAY'S PILLS A MOST EX- 

CELLENT REMEDY for the CURE of HEADACHES, 
BILE, DIMNESS of SIGHT, DERANC >) STOMACHS, and 
DISORDERED LIVERS; likewise in Restoring Strength 
and Vigour to Debilitated Constitutions.—The extraordinary 
cures effected daily by these wonderful pills, after all other 
1s fail, have been the sole cause of bringing them into the 
hest repute, and stamping them as the finest medicine ever 
discovered. Princes and nobles gladly avail themselves of 
their use both at home and abroad; proudly attesting their 
excellent qualities, and recommending them to their afflicted 
fellow-creatures throughout the world.—Sold by all Drug- 
gists, and at Professor Hotvoway's Establishment, 244, 
Steen, London 
































HE WELLI INGTON SUN. On Thurs- 
day next, the 18th, an EXTR AORDINARY EDI- 
TION ‘of the SUN will be — d, containing a 
SPLENDID PORTRAIT of the late DUKE of WEL- 
L INGTON, with his Autograph, and a full Account of 
the grand NATIONAL FUNERAL. Orders received 
by all News Agents, and at the Sun Office, 112, Strand, 
London. 





is day is published, 
TALIAN IRRIG ATION: being a Report 
on the Agricultural Canals of Piedmont and Lom- 
bardy: addressed to the Hon. the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company. By R. Barep Smrru, F.G.8. 
Captain in the Army, and First Lieutenant of Engineers, 
Bengal Presidency. 2 vols. 8vo, with folio Atlas of 
Plates, 1/. 4s. 
W. H. Aten and Co. London; W. Brackwoop and 
Sons, Edinburgh. 





These coals may be had at all the stations of the | 





This day, Sixth and Cheaper Edition, revised, 
Qe. bd. 
HE YOUNG LADY’S FRIEND: a 
, 2. _! of A pene Advice and Instruction to 
g Females on enterin: 
after quitting School. By s abe. eaaenmedies —=_ 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


ost Svo. 2s. 6d. 
HE POLICY OF RET. ALIATION, 
AND ITS PROBABLE EFFECT ON THE 
CONSUMER, PRODUCER, AND SHIPOWNE 
By Wiruiam Parrick Apa, x. 
ndon : Joux w. PARKER and Sow, Ww est Strand. 








~ This | day is publi » in medi Svo. handsomely — 
oe — gilt, pric $ 
ILGRIMAGES TO ‘ENGLISH 


SHRINES. Second Series. By Mrs. gs, Cc. 


With Notes and Illustrations. on 


> S. By F. W. Fairnotr, 
Artie Rn Hawt, Virtve, and Co. 25 5, Paternoster Row. 


SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON'S NEW yous. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 15s. Vol. I. of 


I ISTORY OF EUROPE, from the Fall 


of Napoleon in 1815 to the Ace cession of Loui 
Napoleon in 1852. By Sir ArcutaLp Auisoy, Bart. 
Author of the ‘* History of Europe from the Commence- 
ment of the French Revolution, in 1789, to the Battle 
of Waterloo,” &c. &e. “ 
Wiiuram Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London 
THE ROOMS IN THE HOUSE, 
HE CHEERFUL VISITOR, now a 
Guest in every Home, contains weekly the con- 
tinuation of this Novel, written expre ssly for the Cheer- 
ful Visitor, by F. W. N. Bayiey, E 28q. among many 
other admired and distinguished ¢ ontributions, 
Published every Saturday, in eight pages quarto, 
price }d.; Monthly Parts, 3d. Part Il. now ready. 
Sold by all respectable Booksellers throughout the 
Kingdom, 


On Wednesday the 17th instant will be published, 
\ BRITISH ALMANACK for 1853, 
Sewed in wrapper, price 1s. 
— COMPANION TO THE ALMA- 
NACK. Sewed in wrapper, 2s. 6d. 
i = BRITISH ALMANACK AND 
THE COMPANION together, in cloth boards, 
lettered, price 4s. 
Contents of Companion for 1853. 


Part I.—On the Difficulty Part II.—-Abstracts of Impor- 
of Correct Description of | tant Public Acts passed in the 











Books—Gold Discoveries | Fifth Session of the Fifteenth 
and their Results—Elec- Parliament of Great Britain 
trie Telecraphs—Cost of | and Ireland—Abstracts of Par 
War—List of British Mili- liamentary Documents, &¢.— 
tary and Naval Forces Chronicle of the Session of Par- 
Killed and Wounded, in | liament, 1852—Private Bills of 


the Ses-ion of Parliament, 1852 
1815—Continental & Ame- —FPublic Petitions in the Ses- 
rican Railways— Chrono- sion of Parliament, 1852—Pub- 
logy of Events in the Life lic Improvements, with En- 
of the Duke of Wellington gravings on Wood of several of 
—Imperial Average Prices the most important buildings 
of Corn for Regulation of | of 1852—Chronicle of Occur 
Tithe, &¢.—Fluctuation of rences—Necrological Table of 
the Funds. Literary Men, Artists, &c. 
London: Crantes Kyron, 90, Fleet Street; and sold 
by all Bookselle rs in te 1 nite d Kingdom, 


every Action, from 1793 to 








On the 15th in instant will be e published, price 36s. the 


YOST-OF FICE LONDON 
DIRECTORY, for 1853. 

Comprising Official—Street—Commercial—Trades-- 
Law— Court—Parliamentary— Postal—City — Convey- 
ance, and Banking Directories, and other information 
not admitting of detail within present limits. 

“ Accuracy of research, judicious arrangement of subject 
and simplicity in the classification of matter, are its promi- 
nent features ; and it would be difficult to point out anything 
connected with such a work that has been omitted, or to sug 
gestany addition that would be an improvement.’’—Times, 
Nov. 4, 1852. 

“To speak of the vast ramification of agencies, of the 
great expenditure, and the wearing toil by which alone such 
a work could be sy og would be to throw away words.”""— 
Morning Chronicle, Nov. 3, 1852. 

“ Facility of re ference con exactness of information are 
the prime and unvarying qual which have invested the 
book with an authority that no rivi ulry has been able to chal 
lenge,or in the remotest degree inv alidate.”"—Morning Herald 
Nov. 3, 1852. 

“Th 0k, in short,may be pronounced perfect.’ 
» Nov. 6, 1852. 

“We have stated but slightly the wonders which the 
Post-office Directory discloses, but we have said enough to 
show how interesting as well as useful are its contents.”— 
Daily News, Noy. 9, 1852 

© Talk of romance! This book of plain 
is more curious —_ wonderful than any crea 
fancy.”’—Globe, Nov. 5, 1852. 

“ To any one who hi {s not seen the book it must be vain to 
describe this prodigy of industry."—Steadard, Nov. 5, 1%5 

“ Itis, in truth, an unexaimpled volume "—Sun, Nov. 


“ One of the marvels of the age, and a public handboos 
—Shippiny 








—Morn 





ing Advertiser 


unvarnished facts 
tion of the 





utility of which it — be difficult to measure. 
i ¢, Nov. 10, 1852 
ory, w hich in eludes in itself all the 





minor director , : 

* This giz rantic index to the streets of the metropolis, an 
to its inhabitants, which crows with the growth of the ¢ t 
Babylon, is once more lying before us, in all its ast 
completeness and accuracy of infurmation.”—Je/n Bull 
6, 1852. 

“All the changes consequent upon the Duke of Welling 
_ 's death, and some others to a later date, are included.”— 
Spectator, Nov. 6, 1852. 

A volume which has deservedly obtained the designation 
of ‘jlan.look to the Commerce of the first Commercial City 
in the Wold.’ "—Sunday Times, Nov. 7, 1552 : 

*Exceceds anything which has yet bx en attempted in the 
way ofcl a ‘and arrangement.”"—Jell’s I} cokly Me 
senoer, Nov. 6, 18. “EF 

= The ay is a inet of editorship and printing. 
conducted as it now is, it can have no rival.’ —Atlas, 
1952. 

“ The map of the metropolis and its vicinity prefixed to this 
work is executed with a degree of accuracy and—what is un 
fortunately very rare in maps of Li ndor —c le i en whic ~ 
surpasses what has been he sretofore ac any othe 
metropolitan map of equal size." —Obser , 1852 

“ Bears evidence of continued industry in the compil lers, as 
well as zest for effecting improvements to the utmost extent 
—Herapath's Railway Journal, Nov. 6, 1852. 

“Its classification for facility of ret ’ 
appear, can no further go.""—Ilustrated London News, 


















While 
Nov. 6, 








nec, it would almost 
Nov. 6, 


Iss 
= This edition more than orgoeete. the fame of its predeces- 
rs." — Mining Journal, Nov. 6, 18 
KELLY and Co. Publishe ma 19, ‘and 20, Old Boswell 
Court, Temple Bar. 
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On Tuesday next, in demy 8vo. price One Shilling, 


MR. TENNYSON’S ODE ON THE DEATH OF 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


EDWARD MOXON, Dover Street. 





NEW STORY OF THE DAY, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ANTONINA.” 


On Monday, the 15th of November, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


BASIL: 


A STORY OF 


By W. WILKIE COLLINS, Author of “ Antonina,” 
beyond Railway 8, 


MODERN LIFE. 


“ Rambles 
” &c. 


RICHARD BEN TLEY, New Burlington Street. 





A CHRISTMAS TALE BY FRANK FAIRLEGH 


Will appear EARLY IN DecempeEr, in one volutne, cloth gilt, price Five Shillings 
Llustrated by Phiz. 


THE FORTUNES OF THE COLVILLE FAMILY: 


OR A wee AND ITS SILVER LININ 


y FRANK BE. 
zh,” ** Lewis Arundel,” &e. 


Author of “* Frank Fairleg 


iG. 
SMEDLEY, 





A CHRISTMAS TALE BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE USE OF SUNSHINE.” 


Will be published kanty ix Decemper, in one volume, cloth gilt, price Six Shillings, 


NINA, A 


London: GEORGE HOBY, 


TALE FOR 
By L. M. Author of the ‘* Maiden Aunt,” 


123, Mount Street, 


TWILIGHT. 


*The Story of a Family,” &e. &e. 


Berkeley Square. 





MR. BANDINEL’S NOVEL, ENTITLED 
ILTON Dz AVE NANT: a Tale of the 
Times we Live In, is now ready, and may be 
had atall the Libraries. In 3 vols. crown Svo. price 
I. Ls. 6d. 

“Full of piquancy and fascination. ... . one of the 
most attractive novels ever issued from the press.”"— 
John Bull. 

__London: Siup KIN, MARsHALt, and Co, 


8, New Burlington Street. 


ENTLE Y¥’S 
Bsr ~~ NEW WORKS 
FOR NOVEMBER. 





I. 

NARRATIVE of a VISIT to the IN- 
DIAN ARCHIPELAGO in H.M.S. MEANDER, 
with PORTIONS of the JOURNALS of Sir JAMES 
BROOKE, K.C.B. By Captain the Hon. Henry 
Kerret, R.N. Author of ** A Narrative of an Ex- 
pedition to Borneo in H.M.S. Dido.” Imperial Svo. 
with numerous Illustrations, by OswaLp W. Brirr- 


Ley, Esq. 
1. 
BASIL; a Story of Modern Life. By 
W. Witxre Coucins, Author 8 Satentan,” 


bies beyond Railways,” &c. 


(On Me anes the 15th instant. 


Ill. 


CIVIL WARS AND MONARCHY IN 
FRANCE in the 16th and 17th CENTURIES. 
Being a History of France principally during that 
Period. By Leorotp Raxxr, Author of ** A History 
of the Popes in the 16th and 17th Centuries.” 2 
vols. post 8vo. 

*,* This Work will be published simultaneously in 

London and Berlin. M. Ranke is equally interested 

with the English Publisher. 


Iv. 

GOOD IN ALL AND NONE ALL 
GOOD. By Marra J. Mackrerosn, 

“Charms and Countcr-Charms.” 3 vols, 


NOW READY, 
v. 
The Srcoxp Voirme of 
BANCROFT’S HISTORY of the 
RICAN REVOLUTION. Epoch the Second : 
Great Britain estranged America, 8vo. 15s. 


vi. 

DR. BLEN RINSOP. 
Written by Hnisetr. Including his Campaiz 
Travels, and Adventures ; with Anecdotes of a \- 
i and some of the Letters of his Corre- 
Edited by the Author of “* Paddiana.” 


ALSO, 


How 


MEMOIRS OF 









N A RRATIVE of “the ATTEMPTED 
ESCAPE of CHARLES the FIRST from CARIS- 
BROOK CASTLE: including the Letters of the 
King to Colonel Titus. Now first printed from the 


Original, with Notes. Small 


By Gronce Hirer. 
Sve. 10s. Gd, 
vit. 
Tur Oxe Priwevat. Laxovacr, Part IT. 
THE MONUMENTS OF EGYPT AND 
7 IR VESTIGES OF PATRIARCHAL TRA- 
~ ITION. Being Part Il. of THE ONE PRI- 
M. EVAL LANGUAGE. By the Rev, Cmarnes 
‘“ Forsrer, Rector of Stisted, Essex. 8vo. 15s. 
so, Part I. of the above work, including The 
VOICE of ISRAEL from the ROCK of SINAL. 
8vo. with large Chart. 21s, 


THE MAN WITHOUT A NAME. 


— by the Dow ager Countess of Mortry. 2 


Vols 

DR. LEPSIUsS'S ‘DISCOVERIES IN 
my ta E aay IA, AND THE PENINSULA 
© » in the Years 1842-45 
and other IMlustrations. 13s. ee ee 





. toeor AL 


“*Ram- 


| (OLBURN 
Author of | 


AME- | 


despotism,” — 





This day is published, post 8vo. price 5s. cloth gilt. 
A TOBIOGRAPHY OF 
JERDAN; with his Literary, Political, and So- 
cial Reminiscences and Corre spondence, during the 
last Forty Years. Vol. III. with a Portrait of L.E.L. en- 
graved by Robinson after the original by Pickersgill. 
*.* The — Volume, completing the work, will 
appear on Feb. 1 
Anruur Hatt, 


Virtvr, and Co. 25, ), Paternoster Row, 





Now publishing, price ls. 
BIOGRAP HIES. ‘of PUB- 
LIC MEN. By Groncr Henny Francts, 

SIR ROBERT . = L..— Ready. 

RIGHT HON, DISRAELI.—Ready. 

LORD BROUG HAS. —On December ist. 

LORD JOUN RUSSELL.—On December Lith. 
To be Continued. 

Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


NEW NOVELS. 


London: 








Immediately. To be liad at all the Libraries. 
HE FORTUNES of FRANCIS 


CROFT. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


II 
AUTHOR OF 


By Tur “* Mary Barton.” 

R T I. 
& In 3 vols. post 8vo. (Shortly. 
Itt. 

By rue AvTHor or “ Ourvr, ” “Tue Heap 


ov THE FaMILy,” 
GATHA’S HUSBAND. 

In 3 vols. post 8vo. [ Shortly. 
London : Cnarmax and Hat, 193, Piceadilly. 





13, Great Marlborough Street. 

AND CO/S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS, 

To be had of ~ Booksellers. 


HE Right Hon. B. DISRAELIS 

POLIT Ic AL BIOGRAPHY of Lord GEORGE 

BENTINCK, Fifth and Cheaper Edition, revised, in 
1 vol. 10s 6d, bound. 


11. 
ie BARONESS. D'OBERKIRCH’S 
MEMOIRS, illustrative of the Secret History of 
Russia, and Germany. 3 vols. 





. Goats of France, 
ied, 


A valuable addition to the personal history of an 
important period. The volumes deserve general popu- 
larity.”— Daily News. 

These charming volumes will entertain the most 
fastidious and instruct the most informed.”—Zra- 
miner, 


it. 
_—_ LIA AS IT IS. 
ments, Farms, and Gold-Fields, 
Mine — Surveyor in the 
2 vols. 21s. 


Its Settle- 
By F. Laxcer- 
LoTT, Esq. Australian 
Colonies. 


R EVELATION 3" OF SIBERIA. 
By a Banished Lady. 2 vols. 21s. 
* This interesting work gives a most important and 
valuable insight into the terra incognita of Russian 
Daily News. 


THE NE A NOVELS. 


\ASTLE AVON. ’ By the Author of | 
) “Emilia Wyndham,” “ ‘Ravenscliffe,” &e. 3 | 
vols. [Next week. 


II. 
WALTER. 

3 vols. 

: * Widow Bar- 


TNCLE 
By Mrs. Trotiore. 

Trollope’s best novel since 

Chronicle. 

‘rollope’s most successful efforts.” 


** Mrs. 
naby.’ ” 
* Equal to Mrs. T 


—John Bull. 


[ae KIN NNEARS: a Scottish Story. 
Sv 4 

“ We heartily commend this story to our readers for 

its power, simplicity, and truth. None can read its 

impressive record without interestand few without im- 

provement.”—Morning Post. 





WILLIAM | 











Pir. Charkeray’s Mem Fiction. 


—_———_ 


Just published, in three volumes, crown 8vo. price 
l/. Ils. 6d. 


And to be had at all the Libraries. 
ESMOND; 


A STORY OF QUEEN ANNE'S 
REIGN. 


M. THACKERAY, 


“Pendennis,” “ Vanity Fair,” &c. 


By W. 


Author of 





Spectator. 

“This book has the great charm of reality. 
Queen Anne's Colonel writes his life (and a very 
interesting life it is) just as a Queen Anne’s Co- 
lonel might be supposed to have written it. Mr. 
Thackeray has selected for his hero a very noble 
type of the cavalier softening into the man of the 
eighteenth century, and for his heroine one of the 
sweetest women that ever breathed from canvass 
or from book, since Raffaelle painted and Shak- 
spere wrote. ‘Esmond’ will, we think, rank higher 
than ‘Vanity Fair’ or ‘Pendennis,’ because the 
characters are of a higher type, and drawn with 
greater finish, and the book is more of a complete 
whole. The style is manly, clear, terse, and vigor- 
ous, reflecting every mood—pathetic, grave, or 
sarcastic—of the writer.” 


Atheneum. 

“Once more we feel that we have before us a 
masculine and thorough English writer, uniting 
the power of subtile analysis with a strong voli- 
tion and a moving eloquence—an eloquence which 
has gained in richness and harmony. His pathos 
is now sweeter,—less jarred against by angry sar- 
casm, but perhaps scarcely so powerful. ‘ Esmond” 
must be read, not for its characters, but for its 
romantic though improbable plot, its spirited 
grouping, and its many thrilling utterances of the 
anguish of the human heart. Having reached the 
middle of the first volume, ‘forward’ will be the 
wish of every reader of this highly-wrought 
work,” 

Daily News. 

“The interest of ‘ Esmond’ is, in the main, 
purely human interest; the heart of the story 
has been the first object of the author's considera- 
tion: he depicts the genial and real life of the 
heroes; and they are characters such as the world 
always has in every age. The story is more than 
anything a family story. The effect is as if you 
had suddenly come into that old time as into a 
chamber; and the light you see things by is 
that of the warm domestic fire blazing there. 
By that light you see the faces of the painted 
old ladies, and the jolly men of letters, and 
the great lords, and the brave soldiers. Theo 
book is as interesting as any previous book of the 
author’s, and more absolutely real than any his- 
torical novel since Scott's early ones.”’ 


Atlas. 
“ This is the best work of its kind that has been 
published for many years. As a picture of the 
social life and manners of English society in the 


| reign of Queen Anne, it must long remain unri- 


valled. The characters dress, think, speak, and 
act just as the men and women did in the time of 
Queen Anne; they are not mere puppets—Mr. 
Thackeray’s genius makes them live.” 
Morning Advertiser. 

“ If we were asked what was, in our opinion, 
the beau ideal of historical romance, we should 
unhesitatingly answer — Thackeray's ‘ Esmond.’ 


| We are transported, as by the wand of an en- 


chanter, to higher standing up the banks of the 
stream of time, and more than a century fading 
in the transit. Stecle, Addison, Pope, Swift, Bo- 
lingbroke, Marlborough, the Pretender, Queen 
Anne, and numerous celebrities, move upon the 


seene. 





London : Sra, Exper, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, November 1852, 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 








WORKS. 





1 


A FORTNIGHT IN IRE- 


LAND. By Sir Francis B. Heap, Bart. With a 
Map. 8vo. 12s. (Ready. 


9 


LIFE AND CHARACTER 


of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. By Lord 
EviesmMere. Feap. 8vo. 64. [ Ready. 
3 


LIVES AND LETTERS OF 


the EARLS of ESSEX, in the Reigns of ELIZA- 
BETH, JAMES I. and CHARLES I. _ By the 
Hon. Capt. Drverrux, R.N. Portraits and 
Wood-cuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 


4 


NINEVEH and BABYLON; 
being the Results of Fresh Discoveries made 
during a Second Expedition to Assyria. By Avs- 
TEN H. Layarp, M.P. Plates and Wood-cuts. 
2vols. Svo. 


5. 


MONUMENTS of NINEVEH 
(Second Series); consisting of Sculptures, Vases, 
and Bronzes, recently Discovered, chiefly illustra- 
tive of the Wars of Sennacherib. Folio. 


6. 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE 
of an ENGLISHMAN RESIDENT in ABYS- 
SINIA. By Mansriztp Parkyns, Esq. Map 
and Illustrations. 2 vols, 8vo. 


- 


de 
THE STOWE PAPERS; 
being the Concluding Volumes of the Grenville 
Correspondence. Edited, with Notes, elucidating 
the Authorship of Junius, 2 vols. Svo. 


8. 
CRIME ; its Amount, Causes, 


and Remedies. By Frepertck Hit, late In- 
spector of Prisons. 8vo. 


9 


MY HOME IN TASMANIA, 
during a Residence of Nine Years. By Mrs. 
CHARLES Merepirn, Author of “ Sketches of 
New South Wales.” Wood-cuts. 2 vols. Post 
8vo. 


10. 


A NAVAL AND MILITARY 
DICTIONARY of TECHNICAL WORDS and 
PHRASES. English and French—French and 
English. By Lieut.-Col. Burn, Assistant-In- 
spector of Artillery. Crown Syo. 


11. 


SOLITARY RAMBLES and 
ADVENTURES of a HUNTER in the PRAIRIES. 
By JouN Patuiser. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 


12. 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT of 


his TRAVELS in ASIA MINOR and LYCIA. By 
Sir Cuaries Fettows. Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 


13, 


RATIONAL ARITHMETIC. 


For Young Persons, Schools, and for Private In- 
struction. By Mrs.G. R. Porter. 12mo. 





14. 
THE COMMERCIAL TaA- 
RIFFS of all COUNTRIES. Collected and 


Arranged. By order of the Prussian Govern- 
ment. ‘Translated, with the Weights, Measures, 


and Monies, carefully reduced to the English 
Standards. Edited by C. N. Newprcate, M.P. 
Svo. 


15 


LITERARY ESSAYS AND 


CHARACTERS. By Henry Hatiam. Selected 


from his “ Introduction to the Literature of Eu- 
rope.”” Feap. 8vo. ( Murray’s Railway Read- 
ing.” 


16. 


CHILDE HAROLD. By Lord 


Bynon. A Beautifully Mlustrated Edition, in- 
tended for Literary and Christmas Presents. 
Crown 8vo, 


17. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND ; 
from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Ver- 
sailles, 1713—83., By Lord Manon, Third 
Edition, revised. Vol. I. post 8vo. 

[To be Published alternate Months. 


18. 


THE MISCELLANEOUS 
WORKS of the late Dr. THOMAS YOUNG, 
F.R.S.; now first Collected and Edited, with a 
Memoir of his Life, by Rev. Grorcr Pracock, 
D.D. Dean of Ely. 4 vols. 8vo. 


19. 


ANGLO-SAXON REMAINS, 
discovered 1851, at Little Wilbraham, Cambridge- 
shire. By the Hon. Ricuanp Connwauuis Ne- 


¥ILLE. With 40 Coloured Illustrations. 4to. 


20. 
A CHURCH DICTIONARY. 


By Rev. W. F. Hoox, D.D. Vicar of Leeds. 
—_ Edition, revised and enlarged. 1 vol. 
vo. 


21 


WORKS OF HORACE. 
Edited by the Dean of St. Paul’s. Illustrated 
with 300 Wood-cuts, chiefly from the Antique. 
New Edition. . 8vo. 


99 


ase 


HISTORY OF EUROPE 
during the MIDDLE AGES. By Henry Hat- 
LAM. Tenth Edition, incorporating the Additional 
Notes, and an Index. 3 vols. 8vo. 


23, 
POETICAL WORKS OF 


LORD BYRON. A beautifully printed edition, 
in 8 vols. 16mo. 


24 


THE EMIGRANT. By Sir 
Francis B. Heap, Bart. A New Edition. Feap. 
8vo. (“ Murray’s Railway Reading.’’) 


25. 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT 
of the ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. Feap. 8vo. 
For ** Murray’s Railway Readings.” 





RECENT WORKS. 


1. 


ne TEA COUNTRIES OF INDIA 
AND CHINA. By Ronert Fortuny ; 
Wood-cuts. 8vo. . 13s. a 
2. 
MODERN INDIA. With some Ae- 


count of the Natives and Native Institutions, By 
16s, 


GrorGE CAMPBELL. 8yo. 8 
3. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND 


FRANCE UNDER THE HOUSE OF LANCAs. 
TER. Syo. 15s. 
4. 
A WINTER’S TOUR IN INDIA. 
By Honourable Captain Francis Eeerron, RN, 
Wood-cuts. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 13s, 


5. 


STRIFE FOR THE MASTERY. 
Two Allegories. Wood-cuts. Crown 8yo. 6s. 


6. 
A VISIT TO THE NEPAULESE 
AMBASSADOR. By Laurence Ourpuanr, Feap, 
8vo. 2s, 6d, 


GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 
Continued to the Accession of Philip of Macedon, 


r. Cc. 403—359. Maps. Vols. LX. and X. 8yo, 


32s, 


8. 

LIVES OF THE FRIENDS AND 
CONTEMPORARIES of LORD CHANCELLOR 
CLARENDON. By Lady Turresa Lewis. Por- 
traits. Svols. Svo. 42s. 

9. 

LORD MAHON’S HISTORY OF 
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